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Cheap 


lubricants 





are as costly asa 


rain-storm at harvest 


How cheap are cheap lubri- 
cants? Did you ever stop to 
figure it out? They may be 
cheap to buy, but sometimes 
they are mighty costly to use. 


During harvest, plowing, 
seeding and haying, working 
conditions must be exactly 


right. You have to work fast. 


Every hour counts. Don’t let 


cheap lubricants cause time 


out for breakdown and adjust- 
ments. Don’t let power losses 


slow up the work. 


Mobilgrease and Mobiloil 
are built for the farmer who 


(right) In harvesting, every hour 
counts. Never use old crankcase 
drainings or cheap lubricants on 
a combine. This is sure to cause 
unnecessary wear and delay. 
Make sure of dependable opera- 
tion with Mobilgrease. 


(right) At haying time, Mobil- 
grease will help keep every im- 
plement on the job from morning 
till night. It is built tough. It 
sticks to the job. It gives a 
@mooth protecting film to every 
bearing and gear. Mobilgrease 
lasts twice as long as ordinary 
grease and you need use only 
half as much. 










wants dependable lubrication. 
Mobiloil stands up to that 
long steady grind when every 
hour counts. It protects your 
tractor from wear and break- 
down when time means profit 
or loss on the crop. 


Likewise Mobilgrease keeps 
your other implements on the 
job. It helps prevent wear and 
untimely repair. It helps cut 
power losses when every bit 
of power counts most. 


In the long run only the 
best lubricants are the most 
economical to use. 
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(left) Summer fallowing and plow- 
ing—this is a job for fast steady 
work. Protect your tractor with 
Mobiloil. Mobiloil stands up to the 
steady grind. It cushions bearings 
and gears with a tough lubricating 
film. See the complete Mobiloil chart 
at your dealer’s for the correct grade 
of Mobiloil for your particular 


Mobiloil 
stands up 


Because it is Made — Not Found 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 








The Sign of || Protection 











dow. 


cense 
thieves reached the car first. How- 
ever, Riser managed to follow long 
enough to obtain the figures on the 
number plates. 











Stop Payment Checks 


Among the new laws which became 
effective July 4th, in Iowa, is one 
that has received little publicity, and 
of which ignorance might prove ex- 
pensive This new law provides that 


written notice must be given a bank 
to stop payment on a check. The 
law also provides that such written 
notice must be renewed at the end 
of each thirty days. 
new law follows: 


A copy of the 


“Section 1. No revocation, coun- 


termand, or stop-order, relating to 
the payment of any check or draft 
against an account of a depositor, in 
any bank or trust company, doing 


business in this state, shall be suf- 


ficient unless notice thereof in writ- 
ing and accurately describing such 
check or draft shall be given the 
bank or trust company upon which 
drawn, previous to the presentment 
of such check or draft for payment 


certification or acceptance to the 


bank or trust company upon which 
drawn, and no such notice shall re- 
main in force more than sixty (60) 
days from the giving of the same un- 


less renewed, which renewal shall 


be in writing and shall be in effect 
for not more than thirty days from 
date of receipt by service upon such 


bank or trust company, but renewals 


thereof in writing may be made from 
time to time. 


“Sec. 2. No notice affecting a 
check or draft upon which revoca- 


tion, countermand, or stop-payment 
order has been made at the time of 
the taking effect of this act, shall be 
deemed to continue for a period of 
more than sixty (60) days there- 
after.” 


Stolen Chickens Stolen 


When Mr. and Mrs. George Riser 


turned in the gate of their farm home 


near Bronson, Woodbury county, af- 
ter being away for a few hours one 
Tuesday evening last spring, their 
ear lights flashed on the chicken 
house for an instant. In that split 


second that the shed was illuminated 


Mrs. Riser saw a man walk by a win- 
Next they heard chickens 
squawk. Then Mrs. Riser remem- 
bered an auto was parked at the 


side of the road near the farm en- 
trance. 
must belong to the chicken thieves! 


The machine she had seen 


So they started back to get the li- 
number, but the would-be 


Immediately Riser got in touch 


with Sheriff John A. Davenport, told 


him what had happened and gave 


him the license number he had se- 
cured. The sheriff traced the num- 
ber and succeeded in locating the al- 


leged thieves at a home in Sioux 
City. In a pen in the back yard of 
the place the sheriff found over 109 
chickens of many breeds. The sys. 
pects were lodged in the county jail, 
The chickens would be needed for 
evidence, so they were placed under 
the care of a neighbor woman. 

Next day when county officials 
went out to look over the “evidence” 
they found only empty coops. Some. 
one had stolen the stolen chickens! 
Sheriff Davenport realized that with. 
out the chickens for evidence there 
would be little chance of convicting 
the alleged thieves. So he kept the 
second theft as quiet as possible and 
set to work questioning the suspects, 
Evidently believing their “gooses 
were cooked” anyway, Clifford Kill. 
gore and William Stark confessed to 
seven or more poultry thefts. They 
were strangers to this part of the 
country, they said, and could not re. 
member where any of the chickens 
had been stolen, with the exception 
of one job pulled on the premises of 
Paul Terry near Luton, Iowa. At the 
Riser farm they had been frightened 
away before loading their loot. 

County officials realized that only 
by getting the thieves to plead guilty 
and rushing the case thru before they 
learned that the evidence had disap.- 
peared could justice be secured. Ac- 
cordingly, Stark and Killgore were 
brought before the district court at 
once, where they pleaded guilty and 
received sentence. Imagine their em- 
barrassment when they learned 
eventually that, had they not pleaded 
guilty, conviction would probably 
have been impossible because of loss 
of the evidence! 

Because Stark and Killgore pleaded 
guilty to a charge of theft from a 
Service Bureau member, Mrs. Riser 
has been given a Service Bureau re- 
ward for furnishing the auto license 
number which made the capture pos- 
sible. 


These Irish Girls 


We are told of a deal whereby a 
lot of so-called Irish girls are work- 
ing the country selling real Irish lace 
at a bargain. These girls all havea 
good story telling how they are 
forced to part with some family heir- 
looms because they are hard up. 
They will sell their family lace ata 
bargain. 

Sure, it’s a bargain. It’s nothing 
but a clever ruse to sell some second 
grade lace at a fancy price. The 
girls are Irish and imported for the 
purpose of selling. The lace, we are 
told, is made in New York, not by 
hand but by machinery. It’s worth 
all the girls ask for it, but as far as 
a bargain is concerned, well, that’s 
Irish blarney. Just keep this in mind 
if they start canvassing your neigh: 
borhood. 























Killgore and Stark confessed to eight chicken thefts. 
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Mixing Protein for Kat Steers 


Supplemental Mixtures Excel Regular Oil Meals 


linseed oil meal or cottonseed meal ex- 

clusively have to change their beliefs 
as to what is the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical protein supplement for fattening 
steers ? 

In feeding tests at Ames during the past 
year, Supplemental mixtures containing corn 
gluten meal and soybean oil meal in addition 
to linseed oil meal and cottonseed meal sur- 
passed straight protein supplements and oth- 
er mixtures. The results of these tests were 
announced during the Cattle Feeders’ Day 
program, July 30. 

The lot of experimental steers getting a 
feed of corn, corn silage, alfalfa hay, minerals 
and a protein supplement composed of equal 
parts of linseed oil meal, cottonseed meal and 
corn gluten meal, not only made outstanding 
gains, but showed next to the lowest feed cost 
and required the smallest amount of shelled 
corn and silage per hundred pounds of gain. 
This bunch of steers put on weight at the rate 
of 2.3 pounds daily. The cost of the feed per 
hundred pounds of gain was $7.27, or, eredit- 
ing gains put on by hogs following the steers, 
the feed cost was $6.44 per hundred pounds. 


A Peculiar Result 


The most rapid daily gain (2.32 pounds) 
among the eight lots of steers was put on by a 
lot getting a supplemental mixture of linseed 
oil meal, 10 parts by weight ; cottonseed meal, 
50; corn gluten meal, 10; haddock fish meal, 
5; soybean oil meal, 10; peanut oil meal, 5; 
cocoanut oil meal, 5, and cane molasses, 5. 
However, this fast-gaining lot ranked third in 
feed cost because it required 


W ILL corn belt cattle feeders who use 


sold at Ames for $8.81, a lower price than any 
of the other lots, and still have broken even. 

The check lot, getting linseed oil meal and 
minerals in addition to the regular feed of 
corn silage and hay, ranked fifth in rate of 
daily gain (2.24 pounds), and sixth in cost of 
feed per hundred pounds, excluding hogs. 
These steers would have had to have sold for 
$8.95 per hundred at Ames to have kept from 
losing money. 

One of the interesting figures of the pro- 
gram was the report on two lots of steers 
which received cottonseed meal as the only 
protein supplement, with and without miner- 
als, respectively. The mineral mixture in 
this ease consisted of special bone meal, 50 
pounds; high-caleium ground limestone, 47.95 
pounds; iron oxide (same as common iron 
rust), 2 pounds; copper sulphate or blue vit- 
riol, .02 of a pound, and potassium iodide, 03 
of a pound. 

The cottonseed-mineral group gained at the 
rate of 2.25.pounds per day and at a cost of 
$7.47 per hundredweight, not counting gains 


in Ames Tests 


Altho the actual difference was rather 
small, it was rather unexpected that the steers 
getting cottonseed meal and minerals gained 
slightly faster and at a cheaper rate per hun- 
dred pounds than the lot getting linseed oil 
meal and minerals. 

Feeding test reports at Ames a year ago 
showed linseed oil meal without minerals 
to be considerably superior to cottonseed with- 
out minerals, but that when minerals were fed 


























$7.40 to put on a hundred pounds 
of flesh, or, by crediting hog 
gains, it required $6.51. The pe- 
culiar thing about the feeding of 
this protein mixture was that an- 
other group of calves getting an 
identical amount of it and the 
regular grain feed ranked sixth 
in rate of gain and fourth in 
cost of feed per hundred pounds 
of gain. 

Another lot of steers getting a 
supplemental mixture consisting 

































with both meals, cottonseed meal 
showed up in a satisfactory man- 
ner. The conclusion was that by 
using 50 per cent cottonseed 
meal, a protein supplement 
could be developed that would 
equal or improve the standard 
corn belt ration for feeder cattle. 

One thing not so easily mea- 
sured, but which affects the 
selling price of steers, is finish. 
Steers fed out with linseed oil 


















of equal parts by weight of linseed oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, corn gluten meal and soy- 

an oil meal did almost as well as the lot 
getting the mixture containing only corn glu- 
ten in addition to the two regular supple- 
ments. Altho this lot ranked third in rate of 
daily gain, it fattened for the lowest cost, 
$7.23, not erediting the hogs, per hundred 
pounds of meat put on. It could have been 


Feeding tests at Ames this year showed little 
significant difference between steers and 
heifers as to rate of gain and cost per hun- 
dred pounds of gain. Upper right—Repre- 
sentative open heifer which was put into the 
lot at around 369 pounds and fed for 150 
days. Center—Representative finished heif- 
er and steer, respectively. The heifer was 
from the fastest gaining lot among four 
groups. Lower left—Representative feeder 
steer which was fed 240 days from the same 
initial weight as the feeder heifers. 


made by hogs. The cottonseed group without 
minerals, gained slower, at the rate of 2.14 
pounds per day, and at a greater cost of $7.69 
per hundredweight. In fact, it was the poor- 
est lot among the eight on test. This set of 
comparative figures supports the contention 
that cottonseed meal does best when supple- 
mented with minerals. Data of Texas experi- 
menters also show that vitamins such as are 
found in well-cured alfalfa hay, are essential 
for the best use of cottonseed meal. 


meal are noted for their out- 
standing finish, and this fact oftentimes jus- 
tifies the higher price of this particular pro- 
tein supplement. 

Another thing not so easily controlled is the 
appetites of the cattle for the various sup- 
plements. In some cases, a particular sup- 
plement seems to stimulate appetite so that 
the animal consumes more feed daily, and 
consequently makes a more rapid daily gain. 
In other cases the reverse is true. How much 
appetite enters into feeding tests is still an 
unsettled question. 


Steers vs. Heifers 


Cattlemen who went to Ames expecting 
to hear reports that it pays better to feed 
steers than heifers, had to go home disap- 
pointed. Out of two groups each of heifers and 
steers fed by the experimenters, C. C. Cul- 
bertson and W': E. Hammond, one group of 
heifers placed first in rate of gain, 2.3 pounds 
per head daily, while the other group ranked 
fourth. At the end of the experiment, it 
was found that one group of heifers had 
fattened at a net cost of $7.18 per hundred 
pounds of gain, but that the other group 
had been nearly as expensive as the poorer 
bunch of steers. 

In consequence of the above results, no 
definite conclusions could be drawn from 
the experiment except to point out that it 
remains for the cattle feeder to decide which 
of the two, steers or heifers, will prove to 
be the more profitable, in view of their orig- 
inal cost as feeder animals and what they will 
probably sell for as finished beeves. 
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Prospects XTENSIVE rains 

the third week of 
For the July over the eastern 
Corn Crop corn belt, and especially 


in Ohio, helped corn in 
these sections considerably. But west of the 
Mississippi river, heat and drouth did very 
serious damage late in July. Large sections 
in Kansas, Nebraska and even northern 
Iowa are very seriously hurt at this writing, 
in late July. However, the damage has not 
been so very great to most Iowa corn, provided 
rains come in early August. It is now very 
doubtful if Iowa gets the half-billion-bushel 
eorn crop which we predicted the middle of 
July. South Dakota and Minnesota both re- 
port unusual drouth damage to corn this year. 
Following is our estimate of the corn crop 
on July 31, as compared with the government 

July 1 figure and the ten-year average: 

CORN YIELDS PER ACRE 
(In bushels) 


Gov. predicted Our 10-year 


yield, prediction, aver. yield, 

July 1 July 31 1921-1930 
IR Sccicistivinkerc 41.0 40.5 39.0 
BEANS acosiscreee 37.0 37.5 34.6 
Indiana .......0. 39.0 36.0 34.4 
IE Sc essitctecen 42.0 43.0 36.8 
Missouri ........ 29.0 28.5 26.3 
Nebraska ....... 26.0 24.0 26.1 
Kansas  .....0000 19.5 15.0 19.9 


Still a T JUST happens, on 

aecount of our order- 
Chance to . ing additional- cars for 
Take the Trip our vacation trip, that 


we can take eare of a 
few more of our friends who wish to go. The 
cost of a lower berth reservation from Des 
Moines, which includes all necessary expenses 
of the trip—transportation, sleeping-car ac- 
commodations, meals, bus transportation and 
meals in the parks, steamboat fare from Se- 
attle to Vancouver, ete., is $248.70. This sum 
gives you a ticket from Des Moines and re- 
turn. If two oceupy a lower berth, the cost 
is $475.40 for the two tickets. Our train will 
leave promptly at 9 o’clock on the evening of 
August 10, and will return on August 23. 
We will travel over 5,500 miles and see many 
wonderful things. It will be a trip you will 
never forget. If you want to go, fill out your 
check for the reservations you desire and 
wire us that you are sending it, and we will 
hold a place for you. You may make your 
reservations either by wire or telephone up 
to August 8. If you want to go, act promptly. 


Stabilizing N IOWA banker 
Value of writes that he would 


like to see the dollar sta- 
The Dollar bilized by a special gov- 

ernment board ‘‘ whose 
duties will be to ascertain each day of the 
year the corresponding market value of the 
dollar in percentage on the basis of 500 lead- 
ing commodities. This would be made a mat- 
ter of record, and in the paying of obligations, 
the debtor would pay on the day his paper be- 
comes due a percentage more or less accord- 
ingly as the value of the dollar was above or 
below where it was at the time the obligation 
was incurred.’’ 

In concluding his statement, the Iowa bank- 
er says: 

**T see no reason why Mr. Dollar should not 
dance to the rhythm of the market as well as 
other commodities, unless Mr: Shylock ap- 
pointed him high priest.’’ 

This proposal is a modification of what is 
known as the Tinnes dollar. Congressman 
0. B. Burtness, of North Dakota, has intro- 
duced a bill providing for the government 
varying every day the amount of gold redeem- 
able by a dollar, according to the average 
price of commodities. If commodities ad- 
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EDITORIALS 


vanced, the amount of gold redeemable by a 
dollar would be increased, and vice versa. In 
this way, it would be possible to maintain the 
general price level steady. 

There is a lot to be said for a proposal of 
this kind, altho we would like to see the thing 
launched on the 1926 price level instead of 
the present one. It is possible, under the 
Tinnes plan, however, to inflate the general 
price level up to the 1926 basis, and then hold 
it steady at that point. 

If our readers are really interested in a pro- 
posal of this sort, we would suggest that they 
write to Congressman O. B. Burtness, of 
Grand Forks, N. D., asking for literature 
which he has on the Tinnes stable dollar. It 
may be that the Burtness bill is one of the best 
things which our western and southern farm- 
ers can fight for. 


That New LL well posted east- 

° ° ern business men 
Financial now know that the fed- 
Policy eral reserve folks are do- 


ing everything in their 
power to end the depression. The rediscount 
rate is being held low, government securities 
are being purchased, and federal reserve notes 
are being issued in larger quantities. These 
things clearly show the intention of the fed- 
eral reserve authorities to pump confidence 
as fast as possible into the credit structure of 
the nation. Also, the federal reserve folks are 
now cooperating nobly in working out some 
of the international money problems. 

All of this is fine, but we want to get a 
breath of this fresh financial air down to the 
ordinary farmer who needs to borrow short- 
time money at the bank. Are the big financial 
people in the United States, governmental and 
otherwise, interested only in helping the farm- 
ers of the United States? Or are they inter- 
ested only in holding down interest rates in 
such cities as New York, Chicago and Detroit ? 
Do they want to encourage farm folks as well 
as business men? 

The point we are making is that enormous 
good could be done for the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country if the national bank ex- 
aminers really understood the nature of agri- 
culture as a business. From the standpoint 
of safe banking, it may have been a good thing 
for the national bank examiners to be some- 
what hard-boiled from 1921 to 1929. But 
today agriculture is over-deflated. Agricul- 
tural credit risks are fundamentally sound 
on the basis of present values, unless further 
‘*nineching’’ is to be done with more or less 
deliberateness. Much agrieultural paper in 
the bank may be a little slow. It is better that 
it should be a little slow rather than to force 
commodities on a market which does not need 
them. 

Banks have been ruined during the past 
year, which should have survived had the 
bank examiners taken a more intelligent atti- 
tude with respect to the ultimate safety of 
the agricultural paper. Perhaps one-half or 
even three-fourths of the bank examiners un- 
derstand agricultural paper, but the one- 
fourth who do not can occasionally cause ter- 
rible hardships. And these hard-boiled men 
come thru the country often enough to pre- 
vent bankers from lending as much money as 
they should on sound agricultural risks. More- 
over, these hard-boiled folks have often ad- 
vised bonds which later proved to be worse 
than agricultural paper. 

We wonder just what rules are given out 
from above to the bank examiners. Is the 
fault with the occasional bank examiner or is 
it with the system? Is it merely necessary 
to see that our bank examiners are properly 
instructed in technical agriculture, or must 
we go higher up and change some of the rules 
of the game? 


‘Hawlay-Smoot bill. 


ae 


We believe the banking authorities of the 
United States are sincerely desirous of restor- 
ing prosperity. In carrying out these desires, 
we trust they will remember that agriculture 
plays an important part, and that the things 
which have thus far been done by the federal] 
reserve people do not reach agriculture. Av- 
riculture can be reached, however, by a new 
policy on the part of the bank examiners. [t 
is time to change the hard-boiled attitude of 
the past ten years and to accept the doctrine 
that from now on agricultural prices are not 
going to be lower, but higher. If the banking 
authorities have any questions about this, they 
should bring pressure to bear to have an in- 
ternational conference on the use of gold. 

Many of the banking troubles of the last 
ten years could not have been avoided by the 
bankers, no matter how intelligent their ac. 
tion might have been. During the next ten 
years, however, enormous hardships among 
both farmers and business men can be avoid- 
ed if the United States consciously adopts a 
new financial policy from top to bottom, fit- 
ted te the situation in which we now find our- 
selves. 

If the financial authorities do not soon fur- 
nish genuine constructive leadership along 
this line, we may expect some very destruc- 
tive things to be offered, which will make the 
Populist proposals of the eighties seem very 
mild indeed. 


Scour Both ARMERS _ generally 

have been noting 
The Pot and with pleasure the turn of 
The Kettle the political tide against 


the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill. When this paper began its fight against 
the increase in rates way back in the days 
when the bill was in the house of representa- 
tives, we had few enough supporters outside 
farm ranks. Even in the farm ranks, some 
farm organizations were bent on sacrificing 
agriculture as a whole in order to get addi- 
tional protection on a few minor crops. A 
farm poll taken after the passage of the Dill 
indicated clearly, however, that the rank and 
file of farmers were nine to one against it. 

Times have changed. Retaliation of foreign 
nations against our high tariff has erippled 
our export trade. It has been made clear that 
raising tariff rates has prolonged and intensi- 
fied the depression instead of aiding it. Big 
bankers, railroad presidents and conservative 
business men of all sorts have aligned them- 
selves with the farm position in favor of lower 
rates. 

Right now the Demoeratie party seems to 
have decided that the tariff is a good issue 
for the campaign of 1932. The Republican 
party, while attempting to make a half-heart- 
ed defense of the act, finds its strongest reply 
in pointing out that many Democratic sena- 
tors and representatives voted for some of the 
high rates in the present law. Senator Dick- 
inson, of Iowa, made a good statement the 
other day on Democratic responsibility for 
some of the high rates. 

The fact is that neither party has clean 
hands on this issue. The Democrats gave the 
farm the dirty end of the stick in devising the 
tariff of 1913; many Democrats failed to pro- 
test effectively against the passage of the 
The Republicans, of 
course, need even more hand washing. As 
the party in power, and as the party that 
traditionally supports a high tariff, the 
G. O. P. is primarily responsible for the eco- 
nomi¢e atrocity known as the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff act. 

Each party still has a chance to qualify for 
the support of the increasing group of voters 
that are convineed that the present law robs 
the mass of consumers for the benefit of a few 
producers and manufacturers and that want 
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heck the party that will come clean on the 


tariff issue. Senator Dickinson and other eorn 
elt Republicans could help their party and 
\ their section by supporting the movement for 
a general reduction of the tariff, possibly on 
the basis of a 2 per cent reduction annually. 
The Democrats, instead of contenting them- 
selves With vague denunciation, would do well 
to announce a plan just as specific. Politically 
speaking, it is a race between the two parties 
to see which can line up its leaders on a plan 
that will get us out of the troubles that have 
resulted from the passage of the Hawley- 
Smoot bill. 

For the time being farm people who are 
tired of selling in the world market and buy- 
ing in a protected market had better continue 
to view the claims of both parties a bit skep- 
tically. Both need to reform on the tariff 
issue. While the Democratic party is the less 
guilty right now (possibly only because of 
lack of opportunity), it is true that many 
Democratic congressman betrayed their party, 
the nation and their constituents just as ef- 
feetively as did the majority of the Republic- 
an corn belt congressmen from the middle- 
west. The pot may be slightly blacker than 
the kettle, but they both need to be scoured. 


No Pig Ever FTER the oats are 

threshed, what a lot 
Got Very Fat of feed we seem to have 
Eating Hulls on hand. And cheap, too! 


The next thought is: 
Maybe we’d better save some money and fill 
the pigs up with this cheap feed. 

Now this paper has talked a lot about the 
judicious use of oats; we have suggested using 
ground or rolled oats to make the corn last 
till harvest; nobody can say we don’t want 
farmers to feed oats. What we are saying is 
that the temptation to put pigs on a ration 
that is mostly oats is a temptation that comes 
strong right after threshing time and is a 
temptation that ought to be resisted. 

Some oats are going to be mostly hulls this 
year. Nobody ever fattened pigs on hulls. 
And for that matter, nobody ever grew them 
out ready to turn into the cornfield on an 
all-oats ration. Then too, pigs that have been 
weakened by necro are liable to find that a 
load of hulls in their stomachs is the last 
touch they need to send them to the bonfire. 
Of course, you’ll want to feed oats to your 
pigs, but feed them hulled and don’t try to 
make oats the whole ration. 


N ILLINOIS lime- 

stone corporation 
writes : 

In southwestern Illi- 

nois, we shave shipped 
a large tonnage of extremely finely 
ground limestone which is used at the 
rate of 300 or 400 pounds per acre, while 
other farmers in the same section are 
using from two and one-half to three tons 
of the regular coarsely ground agricul- 
tural limestone. We believe it is much 
cheaper for a farmer to drill in limestone 
once every three or four years than to 
apply a larger quantity which will take 
twelve or fifteen years to react in the case 
of the larger particles. 


Which Size 
Of Limestone 
Is Better? 


The chief expense in spreading limestone 
under the old system has been freight and 
labor. Under the finely ground system, where 
only one-tenth as much limestone is spread, 
the cost of the original product will be larger 
and the freight and labor charges will be less. 
Personally, we rather doubt if it is advisable 
lo try to get along with as little as 300 pounds 
per acre of finely ground limestone, but we 
are open to conviction and would like to hear 
from our readers on this matter. 

There is no single thing so important to 
profitable farm operation over three-fourths 
of the corn belt as the intelligent use of lime- 
stone. Ideas of this sort should, therefore, be 
‘xamined with extreme care. 








Odds and Ends 


HE grasshopper seare is an interesting 

illustration of how easy it is to become 
alarmed by what you read in the newspapers. 
An eastern insurance company, which lends 
money on Iowa farm land, read an Associated 
Press dispatch in a New York paper about 
grasshoppers in Iowa, and came to the con- 
clusion that the hordes were obscuring the 
face of the sun like they were supposed to 
fifty years ago. 

As a matter of fact, the grasshoppers have 
done very little damage in lowa, and are not 
likely to this year. Next year they may do 
more damage, provided the winter is mild and 
the weather next spring and summer is dry 
and hot. In Iowa corn fields this year, the 
grasshopper is doing far less damage than 
either corn smut or the corn ear worm. Black- 
birds and sparrows will probably do more 
total damage to the Iowa corn crop this year 
than the grasshoppers. There are a few fields 
in Harrison and Monona counties where the 
grasshopper damage is really serious. The 
worst damage is usually done in lowland corn 
fields, because the grasshoppers delight to 
breed along the stream banks. Farmers who 
have an unusual supply of grasshoppers on 
their farms, but do not feel like it is worth 
while fighting them this year, should watch 
the grasshopper situation very carefully dur- 
ing the early summer next year and get ready, 
if necessary, to use arsenical bran mash. 

In the meantime, a cold winter or a wet 
spring and summer will probably cause us to 
forget grasshoppers completely by the sum- 
mer of 1932. 





HE owner of a 550-acre farm, who lives 

in New York City and reads Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, writes, when 
renewing his subscription : 


T dread the idea that our government 

will become responsible for my making a 

profit on farm products, whether by a 

debenture plan or in any other way. 

The government is in danger of having to 

work out a scheme of unemployment in- 

surance, as well as other types of char- 
itable work. If the farmer wants to apply 
for charity, why don’t you eall it charity 
instead of using high-sounding terms 
such as the debenture plan? We should 
at least be honest with ourselves. I knew 

Mr. Henry Wallace, and don’t believe he 

would ever have approved your policy.”’ 

The farmer has never asked for more than 
a square deal. He did not start the idea of 
using government power to rob the people of 
the United States in ways which they could 
not see. He is perfectly willing to forego any- 
thing in the nature of a debenture plan or an 
equalization fee, provided the tariff is gradu- 
ally lowered year,after year and the Federal 
Trade Commission power is used to start free 
competition between the trusts. The farmer 
realizes also that the Adamson act and the 
immigration act have been used by union la- 
bor to hold wages at more than twice the pre- 
war level at a time when farm products are 
considerably less than the pre-war level. 

Suppose a robber had taken all your money 
away from you and had you covered with a 
gun, and you then said rather mildly that you 
were thinking about doing something to try 
to get part of your money again. Suppose 
then that the robber began to ery out that you 
were not treating him squarely, that you were 
not acting the way a despoiled person ought 
to act. 

This is the situation as it exists today. Other 
classes have used government privilege to 
bleed the farmer white, and now that he does 
not have any more blood, they are indignant 
because he can no longer feed their prosperity. 

The farmer won’t ask for a single law on 
his behalf, provided privileged capital and 





privileged Jabor will take their own laws off 
the statute books. The farmer can stand a 
truly competitive system longer than any one 
else. But if a highly complicated civilization 
makes it desirable to do extensive govern- 
mental planning, then the farmer wants to be 
considered in the planning. 

I surely wish my grandfather, Henry Wal- 
lace, could be in the midst of the present situ- 
ation. Undoubtedly he would strike out far 
more vigorously and effectively than I, be- 
cause he had a keener sense of justice and a 
greater fearlessness. During the last six 
years of his life, I happened to work with 
him on the paper, and my own recollection of 
him is a man who was only too willing to fight 
the farmers’ battles. My only purpose in 
printing all of this is to cause more farmers 
to realize that most of the things which they 
have asked for from the government have 
been efforts to obtain simple justice and not 
charity. Some of the farm efforts may have 
been ill-advised, but none of them would have 
enabled the farmers to commit such injustices 
against the other classes as the other classes 
have committed against them. 


EVERAL weeks ago, I suggested an extra 

income tax of 5 per cent, to form a special 
unemployment fund. In commenting on this, 
an lowa reader writes: 

Why on earth are we paying such high 
salaries to school teachers, post office 
clerks and other government, state and 
county officials when thousands of farm- 
ers are going into bankruptcy and losing 
their homes in their old age on account of 
low prices and high taxes? My sugges- 
tion is to lower the salaries of all govern- 
ment employes by 15 or 20 per cent. They 
are slashing salaries in other lands. Why 
not do it in this country? 

Undoubtedly, drastic means will soon have 
to be taken to lower taxes, unless something 
can be done in the very near future to send 
prices strongly upward. The only really ef- 
fective way to lower taxes is to lower salaries 
of government employes. I have many per- 
sonal friends on the government payroll, and 
would not like to see them hurt. Just the 
same, some of them are a little too complacent 
in hard times, like the present, and it would 
do them good to have their salaries eut by at 
least five per cent, so that they might know 
more certainly just what is going on in this 
country at the present time. If government 
officials wish to avoid a cut of this sort, I 
would suggest that they start working vigor- 
ously for any scheme of monetary reform 
which promises to start prices strongly up- 
ward. The battle-ery of tax-paying farmers 
should be: ‘‘Give us higher prices or lower 
government salaries.’’ 


WAS talking with a Kansas wheat man 

recently about the big Kansas wheat eorpo- 
rations. He told me that some of the better 
corporations had organized things like an up- 
to-date industrial concern, so that the workers 
are forced to be efficient by the machinery 
which they operate. Bookkeeping systems have 
been inaugurated to make efficiency almost 
compulsory. Because of the Kansas law 
against corporations, some of these corpora- 
tions may perhaps go into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, in spite of the fact that they have been 
making good money until this year. Big 
stockholders may perhaps benefit as a result 
of the receivership. 

My Kansas friend thinks that when the re- 
ceivership ends it will be discovered that the 
leading stockholders will continue to use the 
efficiency methods of the corporation, altho 
legally they will be operating large farms 
under individual ownership. In other words, 
it is a very simple matter to sidestep the Kan- 
sas law against corporation farming. Machine 
efficiency in the growing of wheat will con- 
tinue to come into widespread use, no matter 
how strenuously state legislatures may try to 
prevent it. HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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When a Gully Grows 


By 
JAY WHITSON 


NE and one-half inches of rain had fall- 
O en the night before in the neighborhood 
where I stopped my car on the pave- 
ment in the north part of Fremont county, 
Iowa. The land would be described as rolling 
to rough. Nearly all of it is under cultivation 
and is growing excellent crops of corn, sweet 
clover and small grain. But it was evidence 
of erosion and problems that soil washing car- 
ry with it that made me stop. 

There was a ditch or gully 25 to 35 feet 
deep with nearly perpendicular sides, leading 
off toward the Missouri river, eight or ten 
miles westward. The soil was fine, fertile Mis- 
souri loess type, with no rocks or gravel show- 
ing as far down as it was exposed. 

A great slab of soil 10 to 20 feet wide and 
40 or 50 feet long had caved aff the side and 
filled in the bottom of the 


Into a Deep D 


ing, there won’t be any soil left worth farm- 
ing,’’ he answered. He went on to point out 
that it was only a question of time till every 
draw and natural drainage area would be im- 
possible for crossing with farm machinery, 
and farms would be out up into tiny patches 
by gulches that could not be crossed without 
bridging. In addition, each hard rain carries 
fertile soil from the knolls and higher ground. 
On the edge of a nearby grove, we were able 
to estimate that frdm 18 to 24 inches of the top 
soil had been removed on the tilled land along- 
side the grove. This was on a rather gentle 
slope for this area. 

What is the solution? Frankly, I don’t 
know. Neither did this thoughtful farmer who 
for 25 years had watched his farm leave him 
in installments during every rain of any con- 
sequence. 

Is it terracing? Is it seeding down to grass? 


itch 


Need Erosion Control 
to Stop Serious Loss 
of Fertile Top Soil 


there any practical and economical method to 
end the inereases or even fill up the gulches? 
If we don’t find the answer to these ques- 
tions rather quickly, some of the finest soil 
in the world, Iowa’s riches of lime and phos- 
phate, will become worthless for growing grain 
during the lifetime of many people now living, 


‘* * TYTECING out’ blue grass pasture so as to 
make the greatest and most profitable 

use of it is a problem we have only begun to 
work on here in southern Iowa, but we are 
learning,’’ a Lueas county farmer remarked 
to me early in June. He was repairing a fence 
around a permanent pasture, and I had noted 
aloud that his blue grass was much taller and 
seemed less injured by last year’s drouth than 
that of others in the neighborhood. At the 
same time there were 50 or more cattle in 
the field, which consisted of less than 80 acres, 
‘*We have been using 10 








guich or gash. This had oc- 
eurred during or after the 
rain of the night before. 

The owner stood by the 
edge looking at the pile of 
soil 25 feet below. The ecave- 
in had earried several rods 
of hog-tight fence with it, 
and I suspect the question 
of its rescue was uppermost’ 
in his mind. 

I visited for a while with 
this 60-year-old man. I 
quizzed him about the his- 
tory of the gully. His father 
had moved on a neighboring 


farm 55 years ago. There 
was no gulch there then. 
Cultivation of any large 


acreage of this land had be- 
gun but a few years before. 
This man said: ‘‘ As a boy 











to 15 acres of second year 
sweet clover to help out 
. early pasture the last four 
years, taking the eattle off 
about the middle of May, 
after about a month’s use of 
the sweet clover,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘We then plow up 
the sweet clover and put it 
into corn if the soil is in 
good shape. Last -year it 
was not, so we put it in su- 
dan early in June. In spite 
of the dry weather, this su- 
dan made a_- surprising 
amount of pasture during 
the last of July and August, 
when the blue grass pas- 
tures were brown and bare, 
Our cattle had plemty to 
eat, while many went hun- 
gry and the blue grass was 











about 10 (50 years ago), I 
drove loaded hay wagons across right. here 
(I estimated the gulch at 100 feet wide and 
almost 30 feet deep at that spot), and all we 
did was throw in a couple of posts, a forkful 
of hay and a few spades of dirt. About 25 
years ago, it was 10 or 12 feet deep and 15 or 
20 feet wide.”’ 

‘What will 60 years more of farming do 
to this country ?’’ I asked. 

**Unless we learn how to control the wash- 


RING back an honest dollar! 
B This is the burden of the an- 

swers that keep rolling in to 
our inquiry about the best way to 
help agriculture and the country 
as a whole. 

“It seems that any farmer read- 
ing your leading editorial, ‘Why 
Are Your Debts Swelling?’ should not hesi- 
tate a moment as to what is best to do,’’ writes 
Andrew Shearer, veteran farm leader of 
Frankfort, Marshall county, Kansas. ‘‘It is 
idle to fight taxes when an unseen power 
causes us to give a third more of our products 
to get the dollars to pay those taxes. A resto- 
ration of money volume to the 1926 level 
would not be inflation in any sense. It would 
but be simple honesty and justice. Turn on 
the light!’’ 

What can we do to help bring back an hon- 
est dollar? A banker in northwestern Iowa 
tells what he has already done. He has urged 
his local daily to join the movement, and 
says: ‘‘I feel we must all put the shoulder 
to the wheel and work for a higher price level, 
which is the only salvation for the country 
the world over. I am also writing the secre- 
tary of our county bankers’ association, urg- 
ing him to write our congressman officially. 
I am thoroly convinced that if enough pres- 
sure is brought to bear on the Federal Reserve 


Terracing has been successfully used as 4 

control for soil erosion. Here is a group of 

men building a terrace on a farm slope east 
of Albia, in Monroe county, Iowa. 


Will this land have to be put into timber? 
Will different crop rotations, with perhaps 
one crop of corn in three and a deep-rooted 
legume like sweet clover occupying the ground 
at least every third year, be the answer? Is 


not eaten into the ground.” 

This year I have visited with southern 
Iowa farmers from Van Buren county on 
the east to Montgomery and Page counties 
on the west, who have tried ‘‘piecing out” 
blue grass pastures and are enthusiastic about 
it. A surprising percentage of them were 
using sweet clover and handling it much as 
this Lueas county man did, tho several waited 
till May to decide whether to use the sweet 
clover ground for pasture or for corn. 


eturn the Honest Dollar 


Readers Favor the Adjustment of the 
Present Price Level to the 1926 Basis 


Board, a higher price level can be brought 
about for the good of the country.’’ 

From southeastern Iowa, a farmer writes: 
‘‘Further deflation must be stopped or we 
will be in chaos.”’ 


Doubled the Debts 


A doctor from Montezuma, Jasper county, 
Iowa, says: ‘‘What we need more than any- 
thing else just now is an honest dollar. The 
present inflation of the price of gold has more 
than doubled the debts of the Iowa farmer, 
and as his debts and taxes constitute the big 
portion of his obligations or absorb the major 
portion of his earnings, it is no wonder he has 
little left for a comfortable living. People 
should be made to understand that the price 
of a gold dollar fluctuates the same as the 
price of wheat, and when the dollar goes up, 
debts go up proportionately.”’ 

The program supported by these and other 
readers includes: 


1. Joint resolution by congress instructing 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to use their powers to 
inflate the price level to the 1926 basis. 

2. Immediate appointment of a commission 
on stable money legislation to bring a bill be- 
fore the next congress. 

3. Calling of an international conference 
to provide for world-wide inflation to the 
1926 level, and stabilizing the price level at 
that point. 

4. Joint resolution instructing the Federal 
Reserve Board to give a higher rating to real 
estate as security for loans. 

All the letters we get agree as to the justice 
and the necessity of this program. A number 
report writing or interviewing their congres* 
men on these points. 

Evidence piles up as to the importance of 
speedy action to bring back the honest dollar. 
Both farmers and bankers insist that defla- 
tion has damaged the credit situation every 
where, and that rural eredit can hardty i 
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ve until deflation is stopped and a mild 
inflation begun. 

“Ten or twelve years ago, this was consid- 
ered the most prosperous section of the state,”’ 
writes a farmer from Quimby, Cherokee coun- 
ty, lowa. ‘‘This little town and four others 
adjoining to the south each boasted two pros- 
perous banks, some of them having served two 
generations. Today, this, the smallest of the 
five towns, has the only bank, and it is a new 
one. Then the farmer could plan his business 
with full assurance of ample credit to carry 
it thru. Now he is living from hand to mouth 
and often is forced to sell at a great sacrifice. 
He has lost his eredit because of the deflation 
and because, as a consequence, half the banks 
have died and the other half are paralyzed. 
Stabilize the dollar at a just level and restore 
the people’s eredit, and half of our troubles 
will be solved.”’ 

The most impressive fact about this move- 
ment for an horiest dollar is that farmers are 
not alone in the demand. Business and pro- 
fessional men in the towns, bankers, manufac- 


turers and members of all classes seem to ree- 
ognize that mild inflation would help not 
only agriculture but everybody else. 

A Chicago manufacturer writes: ‘‘Person- 
ally, I believe the deflation has probably 
caused aS many premature deaths and more 
actual misery than the war itself, and unless 
the nation can be roused to action, it seems 
that the damage is just beginning. If to de- 
clare war is a crime, then to bleed white 95 
per cent of the world’s population, generation 
after generation, needs some new and stronger 
words to characterize it.’’ 


Let the Farm Go Back 


A war veteran from Collins, Story county, 
Iowa, tells how he farmed as a tenant until 
1928, and then, thinking bottom had been 
reached, bought a farm. ‘‘I bought this farm 
thinking I was thru with the one-year tenant 
way of farming,”’ he writes, ‘‘and could put 
long-time plans into effect. If we are in for a 
period of low prices, it looks as if I might as 


well let the farm go back.’’ Mild inflation 
would save him and thousands like him. 

The credit situation is of course tied up 
with the price level. Start a mild inflation, 
and both long and short time loans would be 
easier to get. However, some reforms could 
come at once. An agent for insurance com- 
panies in northern Iowa writes: ‘‘Companies 
with loans on land ought to get together and 
agree on a better way to handle loans. If they 
would rewrite all their reasonable loans on a 
twenty-two-year basis at about 41% per cent, 
with 1 per cent additional annually to apply 
on the principal, they would be better off than 
they are now, and the state would be much 
better off.’’ 

We want more letters from farmers, giving 
sidelights on the need for bringing back an 
honest dollar. What would it mean to you 
and to your community if we could go back 
to the 1926 price level and increase prices in 
general by one-third? If your local farm or- 
ganization has sent resolutions on the subject 
to your congressmen, let us know. 


By Auto from Central Lowa to 


HAvE you ever taken an au- 

tomobile trip thru the corn 
belt at the time when degree of 
tasseling is a good measure of 
how well the corn crop is ad- 
vancing? I found watching the 
corn fields a very interesting 
pastime when, on July 16, I 
drove from Des Moines, Iowa, 
to Champaign, IIl., by way of Ottumwa, Bur- 
lington and Bloomington. It was in this way 
that I learned of the better weather conditions 
that have prevailed thru central Iowa this 
spring. Corn in central Iowa was practically 
all tasseled out, and never looked better in 
mid-July. South of Monmouth, Ill., it soon 
became apparent that the crop was suffering 
from lack of moisture. Leaves were curling 
under the hot sun, and few tassels were show- 
ing. Later I learned that west-centfal and 
southern parts of Illinois were in real need of 
rain, and that some parts of southern Illinois 
have not had a good rain for two summers. In 
the heart of the Illinois corn growing country 
around Bloomington, I still failed to see corn 
that was as well advanced as that back home. 
In every section, however, the farmers had 
done a very good job of killing out the weeds. 


Hastern [inois 


Illinois University Men Tell of Experimental Work 


By ARTHUR T. THOMPSON 


Tilinois farmers also grow a rather large 
acreage of sweet clover. It seems that methods 
of using sweet clover in Illinois are about 
equally divided between saving the second 
year’s crop as hay and plowing the first 
year’s crop under as green manure. 

There was still a half-hour of daylight left 
when I arrived in Champaign, so I went out 
to look over the University of Illinois campus. 
Urbana is really the official address of the 
university, but the buildings are erected on a 
level area near the corporation line separating 
the two cities. Around 11,000 students study 
here every year, and approximately 650 are 
majoring in agricultural subjects. I am sure 
the neweomer on the Illinois campus probably 
would be most impressed with the number and 
size of the buildings. At one corner of the 
campus is the giant football stadium, with its 


capacity of around 70,000 per- 
sons. Folks told me this stadi- 
um was completely filled with 
cheering mobs two years ago, 
when the Army team played II- 
linois. The day I was there the 
stadium seemed like a picture 
out of ancient Greece, with not 

a soul to break the silence. 
The next morning, I mentioned some of 
these things to Professor Bull, associate chief 
in meats. Together we fell to talking about the 
glamor of university life and the manner in 
which students can sometimes squander their 
time and money while in school. Then the pro- 
fessor told me of a rather odd but thought- 
provoking assignment he had made to one of 
his classes last spring. The assignment was: 
‘Figure out how many bushels of wheat it 
takes to throw a formal college dance.’’ At 
present prices, I daresay that the best part of 
a wagonload of dad’s wheat crop would be re- 

quired to finance one couple at the affair. 
After that, we spent most of the morning 
talking over the subject of feeding soybeans 
to hogs. Whole soybeans, it seems, will pro- 
duce soft pork even when fed in comparative- 
ly small quantities. On the other hand, soy- 
bean oil meal from which the bean oil 





As one of the main purposes of my 





trip to Champaign was to talk with 
Prof. Sleeter Bull about the danger of 
soft pork in feeding whole soybeans 
to hogs, I noted rather carefully the 
extent to which soybeans were being 
grown in Illinois. Altho there seemed 
to be a fair acreage m every section, 
I saw the most fields around Pekin, 
Bloomington and Minonk. The bean 
plants were showing excellent color 
and were comparatively free of weeds. 


Below—Individual feeding crates 
on the swine farm at the University 
of Illinois. They were installed to 
permit controlled feeding. Each of 
the pigs on test is assigned to a cer- 
tain crate. 











has been extracted does not have the 
tendeney to make soft pork. I am told 
that some of the big packers are al- 
ready discriminating against hogs from 
certain soybean areas, because of the 
flabby bacon sides and ‘‘runny’’ lard 
which these hogs produce. 

After lunch, I went over to see Dr. 
W. E. Carroll, head of the swine hus- 
bandry department, about some of the 
feeding ex- (Concluded on page 14) 


At left—View of the University of Ilk- 
nois campus at Urbana. Below—Refrig- 
eration equipment being used in freez- 
ing experiments on corn near Bloom- 
ington, Ill. The refrigerator box is set 
down over growing corn plants. 
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The Greatest Value 
Ever Offered In 
A Single Shot .22 


A real rifle—every inch a Winchester. 


Twenty-three inch Winchester proof 


barrel that shoots with astonishing 


accuracy. 


Full - sized pistol grip stock. Well 
adapted to either boy or man. 


WINCHESTER) 


/ LA COPPER CLAD BULLET 














Lyman gold bead front and new 
Winchester elevating sporting 
rear sight. 


For safety, strength and shooting 
qualities, you will find this a 
rifle of outstanding value. Han- 
dies .22 shorts, longs and long 
rifles interchangeably. 


Anexcellent rifle for trappers and 
on the farm. 


See the Model 60 at your 
dealer’s today. 


Dept. F 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


Always use Winchester ammunition in 
Winchester rifles. Winchester Kopper- 
klads — Staynless, Greaseless, Accurate 
—are the gem of all .22’s. 





WINCHESTER 

















For the Farm 
Library 


Get a complete manual of 
successful farm practice for 
your library shelf. Over 
40,000 sets have been sold; 
original cost was $20 a set. 


Now at $5.00 
Each, Postpaid 





Farm Knowledge 
(In Two Volum :s) 

This manual covers what 
every farmer wants to 
know about the care and 
management of horses, cat- 
tle, hogs and other live- 
stock; the management of 
soils, use of fertilizers and 
growing of farm crops. 

It deals with the selection 
and use of implements and 
power machinery, and the 
construction and equipment 
of farm buildings. 


Other sections deal with 
farming as a business and 
discuss the farm home, 
the farm family and the 
farm community. 


Send Your Orders to 
Book Department, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Iowa 
_—— 


























SWINGING 


HAMMER MILL 


$130 


COMPLETE 
With Blower 

an f 
Feed Collector §f 


Nothing else 
to buy 


Weight 353 Ibs. \ 


39 ins 
high, 


Screen 10 in, by 32 in. Capacity, at 2400 
R.P.M., 6,000 Ibs. shelled corn. No 
speed jack required. SKF self-aligning 
ball bentingy Rockwood pulley; man- 

nese steel hammers; low feed table. 

ny tractor will run it. Write for litera- 
ture; we'll give you name of nearest dealer. 


HUMMER PLOW WORKS 
Dept. 61 SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 











152Main Street () 


ISAVE what you Worked 





toPRODUCE Aw 


urt losing your profits through 3 
mold, shrinkage, rats, fire,etc. 
Get the metal crib that produces 
tter grades, cures corn per- 
fectlyand protects it afterwards. 
Wonderful BUCKEYE ventila:- 
ing system plus 100% protection, 
Our prices are LOWER than 
in Pre-War days.We also give 


ADDITIONAL ALLOW- 
ANCE for early shipment. CRIBS & BINS 


Terms to suit you. Write today. Agents Wanted. 
The Thomas & trong Co, 
London, Ohio 
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Goverament Approved School. FREE Catalog. Write, stating age. 








LINCOLN AUTO AND AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
267 Automotive Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 











When writing to advertisers, will 
you please mention this paper. 











. girls as well as 





OurR 


Friendly Chatter 

I surmise that many of our boys 
will attend the Iowa State Fair, par- 
ticipating in the calf and pig club 
shows and other Four-H work. Each 
and every one of you is extended 
a cordial. invitation to call at our 
booth, which will be located at the 
east end of Machinery Hall, which 
is just across from the grandstand 
at the State Fair grounds. 

Don’t be bashful. Drop in and 
have a chat with us. We like to 
visit with the young folks, and that 
applies to the 





Boys 


If You Fish— 


“IT wonder what it is that makes 
a feller like fishin’, one of the boys 
on a camping trip said to his com. 
panion. 

“Huh, what do you want to know 
for; isn’t it fun enough just to fish» 
the companion replied. 

The second boy had just a little 
the better of the argument, don’t you 
think? 

Fishing is something that just gets 
hold of us and hangs on without oy 
knowing why. Some days we don't 

catch a 





the boys and I 
hope we will have 
the pleasure of 
meeting many of 
you during fair 
week. 

Despite the 
busy season, we 
received a num- 
ber of good letters 
from our. boys. 
Several new en- 
tries for the Jour- 
nalism Contest 
have come in and 


several Lone 
Scout member- 
ships have been 








thing: 
then the next 
time we land a 


big fellow that 
gives us enough 
enthusiasm tg 
keep on for the 
next ten years, 
One fine thing 
about fishing js 
that it requires 
very little equip. 
ment. The season 
is reasonably long 
and most of us in 
the corn belt arg 
located so that we 
can take an occa 
sional Saturday 
afternoon trip to 











received. Afton 
Kelly of Missouri 
has sent in his 
own membership 
and that of a 
friend and expects to get enough 
boys to organize a tribe of Lone 
Scouts. I believe, from the way he 
is going at it, that he will succeed. 
A tribe of Lone Scouts can have a 
lot of fun working in Scouting to- 
gether and I hope that there may be 
others of our boys who are inter- 
ested in getting a Scout tribe organ- 
ized in their locality. 

If any of you boys are interested, 
let me know and I will be glad to 
send you full information as to how 
to organize a tribe. There are a lot 
of Four-H Clubs who would find it 
interesting to have a Four-H Scout 
Club. It would bring the boys closer 
together and the monthly meetings 
of the tribe could transact not only 
the business of the tribe, but after 
they adjourned, could take up other 
Four-H Club matters with profit. 

The next message you boys will 
get will be written while I am away 
with our farm friends on a vacation 
tour to the Pacific Northwest. We 
start by special train from Des 
Moines on August 10th and do not 
return until the 23rd. It is going to 
be a very wonderful trip and I will 
try to tell you boys about some of 
the interesting things we see. There 
are no finer people in the world to 
travel with than farm folks and I 
know we certainly will have a won- 
derful time. 

Looking forward with a great deal 
of pleasure to meeting many of our 
boys and girls at the Iowa State Fair, 
and in the meantime, with cordial 
regards, 

UNCLE JOHN. 


This Lad Saved the Runt. 


Pig 

Dear Uncle John: 

I enjoy the Boys’ Page in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. I thought I would 
write and tell my experience I have 
had with some little pigs. My dad 
had five runty pigs that he wanted 
to kill as they could not get up alone. 
I asked Dad if he would give me one 
of the pigs for my own, if I took care 
of all of them. He said he would. 
I raised four of them and the one I 
named Derby. She was my pet at 
feeding time. I would call her and 
she would eat out of my hands. I 
feed the hull-less oats and milk. Last 
week I sold my pet pig and got $16.84 
for her. I think I was well paid for 
my work, don’t you?”—Vernon Kahl, 
Inwood, lowa. 


How is this for unusual mail? The 
“package” is Lester Putnam of 
Arlington, Iowa. 


the river or lake, 

Probably the 
most popular, or 
at least most used 
fishing equipment 
is the old reliable bamboo pole with 
its line, bobber and hook. However, 
you have a new thrill to experience if 
you have never tried casting with the 
reel and fly. For casting one needs 
a strong jointed rod of steel or split 
bamboo, a reel for handling the line, 
about a hundred feet of strong line, 
a wire or gut leader and a variety of 
flies and plugs. The flies which are 
nothing more than artificial repre 
sentation of various insects and 
made from highly colored feathers 
or other material, are widely used 
for catching pike, pickerel, bass, mus 
kellunge and trout. There are two 
general kinds of flies, the one which 
is cast out over the water and pulled 
lightly along the surface, and the 
other which is weighted so that it 
goes below the surface of the water 
when cast. Then there are the plugs 
which are imitations of frogs, mix 
nows and other life near streams and 
lakes. Some of these are fixed 
with devices which wriggle and spil 
as they are pulled thru the water. 
Natural bait such as minnows, frogs, 
grasshoppers, crickets and_ earth 
worms are good bait, too. 

There is so much equipment 
the market that it is hard to advise 
definitely what to buy. Talk to aa 
experienced fisherman if you woull 
learn what brings home the fish 
Then go watch this old fishermal 
when he casts along the stream 
on the lake. Notice how he uses his 
wrist in casting the fly and how he 
handles the reel in playing out line 
On small streams, one usually wade 
downstream, casting the line fre 
quently at various spots where fish 
are believed to lie. On lakes, cast 
ing is done from a boat or while 
wading along the shore. Fish seel 
to bite best along in the morning and 
again in the evening. 

For some reason, game fish strike 
viciously at the highly-colored [lie 
as they deftly skim over the surface 
Many times a fish does not actuallf 
take the fly hook into its mouth bu! 
gets hooked in the lip or along th 
body. The real thrill comes in play 
ing the line, in taking up slack at th? 
right time, in preventing the fist 
from throwing off the hook whet it 
leaps in the air, and in finally las! 
ing the prize in the dip net. 

Talk with experienced fisherme 
read all you can about fishing, stud! 
the living habits of game fish, # 
yourself the right kind of equipme™ 
and lastly, obey the laws.—A. T. 7 | 
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How to Get Into Print 


Has any material written by you 
peen published recently in the local 
r? Don’t forget that it counts 
jn our Junior Journalism Contest. 
The winner of this contest will get 
a free trip, all expenses paid, to the 
International Livestock Show and 
the tenth annual Four-H Club Con- 
gress, to be held in Chicago, in De- 
cember. Any boy from 12 to 21 years 
old is eligible. Simply keep a scrap- 
pook of all news or feature stories 
written by you and published between 
February 1, 1931, and November 1, 
1931, in a local, county, daily or farm 
paper or monthly publication. 

If you haven’t entered the contest, 
send for our little booklet, which 
tells all about it; A lot of things 
worth reporting will be happening 
this summer, so now is a good time 
to get started. 

Here are a few paragraphs taken 
from the Journalism Contest booklet. 
They were written by Blair Converse, 
of the technical journalism depart- 
ment, lowa State College: 

“Not everything that happens is 
news, but only those things which 
have some significance, some import- 
ance, to the people who read a publi- 
cation. In a small paper, the weekly 
newspaper, for example, there is news 
in the fact that Henry Allen is build- 
ing a new barn. For publications 
with larger circulations and wider 
coverage, the event must be relative- 
ly more important to be news. 

“When it comes to writing a news 
story, the most important thing to 
remember is that the reader wants 
the news, and not a long-winded dis- 
cussion. Put the most interesting 
facts right at the beginning of your 
story, together with enough explana- 
tion as to when the event happened, 
where, to whom, why and how, to 
make it intelligible to the reader. 
Suppose we are writing the story of 
amonthly meeting of a Four-H Club. 
Our first job is to determine what 
was the most interesting thing that 
happened. Perhaps it was the fact 
that, when the final records for the 
year were gone over, Wesley Schmidt 
had made the most profit over feed 
costs on his dairy calf. So, let’s start 
our story something like this: 

“Wesley Schmidt, who lives three 
miles south of Centerville, made the 
most profit on his calf during the 
past year of any member of the Four 
Corners Four-H Calf Club. Wesley 
netted $76.83 over feed costs. 

“*Wesley’s record was made known 
at the regular monthly meeting of the 
club, at the home of Arthur Jackson, 
Wednesday evening. The second best 
record was made by Elmer Hirsch.’ 

“The story would then go on with 
the less important details. 

“And how does one get a story 
published? The editor of your week- 
ly paper will be glad to get news 
stories if they are really news. The 
farm papers will be glad to get arti- 
cles that are of sufficient general in- 
terest to be valuable to their circles 
of readers. If you can write your 
stories on a typewriter, that is desir- 
able. If that is not possible, be sure 
that your longhand is legible and 
heat. Write only on one side of the 


paper. Double space your typewritten © 


copy. Put your name and address at 
the top of the first sheet of your 
story (most stories shouldn’t take 
more than one page). 

“Don't be discouraged if your first 
story isn’t used. Instead, try to ana- 
lyze the reasons for its being reject- 
ed, and so prepare yourself to do a 
better job with the next attempt.” 


Wanted: Some Club 
Pictures 


How about it, boys. Have you 
Some pictures of your Four-H or 
Scout group that you could send in to 
the Boys’ Editor, in care of this pa- 
Per? We especially would like to 
have photos showing Scouts and club 
Members engaged in. some activity. 
Please enclose self-addressed envel- 
ope so as to insure return of the 
Photos, in case they are not suitable 


for printing. We pay $1 for each 
Photo used. 
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AMPLE effective power when he wants it— 
that’s what rewards the owner of a ‘‘Cater- 
pillar” track-type Tractor. Positive traction of 
broad tracks to bridge over soft spots like 
planks to assure timely plowing, planting — 
harvesting. And the light, sure tread is a fuel- 
saver too—no wasteful slip — no effort spent 
in harmfully packing the soil. Do more work 
in less time — outwit weather and farm better 
and cheaper—with the “Caterpillar” track- 
type Tractor. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


“Regarding the ‘Caterpillar’ Ten Tractor, I am glad to 
report its performance has far exceeded my expectations, 

“I have used it to harvest my potato crops, do my fall 
plowing, and also did considerable custom plowing for 
neighbors. I was certainly astonished at its pulling capacity. 
I handled a 2-bottom 18-inch plow in high gear on my 
farm, which is peat land. I used the same plow in doing 
work for neighbors in heavy gumbo soil which had not 
been cultivated for three years, pulling the load at second 
speed, and seldom had to shift to low. 

“I was not handicapped in getting my crop planted this 
spring as I was last year — for with the ‘Caterpillar’ Ten 
I was able to start work on time and keep going regardless 
of the soggy swales and soft spots. 

“Tt is the most economical tractor on gas and oil that 
I have ever seen. An average day’s run, I use from 15 to 
17 gallons of gas—and add about two quarts of oil in 
sixty hours under heavy working conditions.” 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) J. B. Haan, 
Crystal Lake, Iowa. 





Cliff Miller Tractor & Equipment Co. . Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Flowers Tractor & Equipment Co. . . Omaha, Nebr. 
i ee ee ee ee 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Crawford TractorCo. . . .. . Cedar Rapids 
Gibbs-Cook Tractor & Equipment Co. . . . Mason City 
The Carl R. Miller Tractor Co., Inc. . . Des Moines, Iowa 
‘ Central Tractor & Equipment Co. . . . 


CATERPILLAR © 


TRA CTO R 


Sioux City 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
(or address nearest dealer) 

Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor profitably 
on my farm? Size of farm 
Chief crop 
Power now used 


























The Comfortable Kitchen 


MFORTABLE equipment in the 
kitchen is just as important as 
comfortable chairs and beds in the 
living and bed rooms, believes Mrs. 


Margaret McCordic, extension spe- 
cialist in house management at the 
Wisconsin college of agriculture. 
The proper height of all working 
surfaces is one of the most important 
features to watch for in planning a 
comfortable kitchen. Naturally, 
backs become tired very quickly 
when they must bend over a sink, 
table or ironing board that is too low. 
All of these are at the correct height 
when the palms of the hands can 
be laid flat on the table without 
stooping or without bending the 














arms. The kitchen work stool, too, 
should be of the proper height to 
enable the worker to sit in a com- 
fortable position when preparing 
vegetables or washing dishes. 

Correct lighting also has a great 
deal to do with the comfort of a 
kitchen. Nothing can be more un- 
comfortable for the homemaker than 
to have to work in her own shadow. 
The best arrangement is to have the 
lights directed on the three working 
units, the stove, the table and the 
sink. If there is a central light, the 
best position for it is up at the ceil- 
ing. By using shades and opaque 
bulbs, an uncomfortable glare can be 
avoided. 

Shiny walls are sometimes a source 
of discomfort in a kitchen, since they 
reflect too much light and thus pro- 
duce a glare which hurts the eyes. 
A wall with a dull finish prevents 
this glare. A light, cheerful color 
with flat or semi-flat finish is very 
satisfactory. 

Floors, too, have much to do with 
tired feet and aching backs. Besides 
being easy to stand and walk on, a 
comfortable kitchen floor should be 
easy to keep clean. And, of course, 
it must be good looking. 

A rest corner is an important part 
of a comfortable kitchen, although 
the plans for smaller and more com- 
pact kitchens are crowding it out. 
An easy chair and possibly a foot 
stool near the lightest, cheeriest win- 
dow affords a chance for a few min- 
utes of rest and relaxation now and 
then during the day. 


The Climbing Baby 


HERE comes a great day in the 

life of every child: the day when 
he first discovers the stairs for him- 
self. He has been carried up and 
down that queer contrivance many 
times, but the stairs didn’t seem very 
real. He was more taken up with 
watching for the pretty pictures on 
the wall or gazing upwards at what 
was going on above his head. 

But this day as he is creeping 
around he finds an open door. Of 
course, an open door is a direct invi- 
tation. There may be wonderful 
things on the other side of that door. 
There are. 

He doesn’t go very far before he 
discovers the first step of the stairs. 
Here is a nice low seat for him to 
climb on. He simply has to get up 
onto it. Then he sees another one. 
He must get up on that, too. 

And so he mounts, higher and 
higher, till he finds himself at the 
top with no more steps to climb. He 
is supremely happy. All this has 


been done very quietly but now as 
he turns around and looks down- 











The Homemaking 


Department 


ward he can’t resist chuckling with 
glee before he proceeds to further 
adventures. 

Mother’s ears, ever on the alert, 
hear the far-away baby sound and 
she hurries to find her precious in- 
fant. If she is a wise mother she 
takes him in her arms and calls him 
her clever, wandering darling, or 
something of the sort. The baby of 
such a mother knows what pure 
joy is. 

But there are other mothers who 
would arrive at the top of the stairs 
in a state bordering on apoplexy. 
They would scold the wondering, tri- 
umphant child in the strange way 
some mothers have of showing their 
affection. His little hands would be 
slapped and he would be called a bad 
boy and told he. must mever, never 
do such a thing again. He’d be taken 
downstairs and shut into some sort 
of cage or prison, and only a good 
cry would ease his little heart. 

Now, climbing steps is something 
every child has to learn. Why will 
tired mothers insist on carrying 
heavy children up a staircase when 
they are able to scramble up them- 
selves? 

The average infant is intelligent. 
He soon knows where danger lies. 
When you or daddy are playing with 
him, show him how to come down 
stairs as well as to climb them. Let 
the child go up a few steps and then 
coax him with a toy or biscuit to get 
back to the level again. He soon 
learns. Then let him climb to the 
top while the teacher sits down a 
few steps below. Ask him to come 
down to you. He will soon get accus- 
tomed to starting from that dizzy 
height. You will be surprised to find 
how soon he masters the entire per- 
formance. 

Self-help, self-confidence — these 
are the birthright of every child.— 
Mary Elizabeth Thomson. 


Household Efficiency 


USINBSS took me to the city a 

few weeks ago, into a busy office 
where many were employed; and 
while cooling my heels in the wait- 
ing-room I took note of the evidence 
of the lavish expenditure on equip- 
ment designed to save time, and in- 
cidentally nervous wear and tear. 
One little whirligig that made a great 
hit with me was the pencil sharp- 
ener. Along would come a girl with 





a notebook in one hand, the other 


full of pencils. Just a second and 
she’d be on her way with those pen- 
cils all sharp ready for the speedy 
recording of a busy man’s words. 
What a loss of time, I thought, if 
that pencil sharpener wasn’t there. 
What a nervous wreck that busy girl 
would be if she had to sharpen those 
pencils with some old antiquated 
tool! Something like myself, I 
thought with a wry smile all to my- 
self, in a busy kitchen with no knife 
sharpener, or, at least, anything wor- 
thy of the name. 

To be sure, I might find in time 
—if I had time—a piece of “soap- 
stone,” or failing to locate that, I 
would whet the knife on the stove 
or a crock, or something else equally 
ridiculous. What a grand and _ glori- 
ous feeling to know there was a 
whirling affair fastened up in my 
kitchen, easy of access as is that 
pencil sharpener, I mused. If a wom- 
an could sharpen her kitchen knives 
and her carvers with a few whirls of 
a wheel, what a saving of worry, and 


‘pare. 





time, and disposition would be ef- 
fected in almost any kitchen! 

Strange to relate, when doing my 
shopping some hours later, I ran 
across just such a device for the 
home—a knife sharpener to be fast- 
ened on the wall, easy of access, that 
does its work like the pencil sharp- 
ener of the office does, with the 
whirling of a wheel; and when I 
went home that night I had one in 
my shopping bag. It cost no more 
than the unnecessaries I had on my 
list, and now I wonder how I ever 
got along without it. 

“It certainly pays to get away from 
home,” my neighbor said when she 
saw the knife sharpener in action.— 
Margaret C. Maloney. 


Easier Summer Desserts 


HEN I persist in my efforts to 

keep the berry bushes in good 
condition and the strawberry bed re- 
newed I am thinking of these hot 
and busy days of summer, 

An abundance of fresh fruit is a 
wonderful help toward solving the 
dessert problem; with fresh bread 
and butter or homemade cookies 
nothing better could be desired, noth- 





ing easier could be prepared and 
nothing healthier could be provided. 

A generous supply of maple syrup 
and of honey also form one of my 


summer standbys. These are always 
welcomed with biscuits or any other 
form of hot bread, waffles or pan- 
cakes. 

Milk desserts are easy to make, are 
delicious served cold and are very 
nourishing. We like baked custard, 
rice and tapioca pudding, cornstarch 
pudding and a custard using bread 
crumbs. These often take the place 
of pie for dinner or of cake for sup- 
per and are so much easier to pre- 
Ice cream is popular and not 
hard to make if the work can be 
divided—the men folks doing the 
“cranking” if a freezer must be used. 

I wonder why we do not oftener 
find cooked cereal used as dessert— 
served either hot or cold as the fam- 
ily preference dictates—and eaten 
with brown or maple sugar and 
cream. 

In our family we make frequent 
use of what we call Liva’s Pudding. 
In a mixing bowl we place two cups 
of flour sifted with two teaspoons 
of baking powder, one cup of milk, 
six tablespoons of melted shortening, 
one egg and a pinch of salt; this is 
all beaten briskly with a spoon until 
well blended. This batter may be 
poured over sliced apples, peaches 
or rhubard and baked for twenty 
minutes. Serve with any preferred 
pudding sauce. Or it may be poured 
into an oiled baking dish, baked, 
split and served with fresh fruit mak- 
ing a most delicious shortcake. It is 
the quickest “crust” pudding I have 
ever made and is invariably good. 

Here is another pudding that offers 
the additional advantage of needing 
no sauce. We call it Jiffy pudding. 
One-half cup of sugar, three table- 
spoons of shortening, one egg, one 
cup of milk, two cups of flour and 
three teaspoons of baking powder. 
Butter a four or five quart pudding 
dish and turn in the prepared batter. 
Upon it place one pint of brown 
sugar and one pint of sour cream. 
Bake for about twenty minutes. 
When this pudding is cut the sugar 
and cream will be found to have 
formed a very delicious sauce in the 
bottom of the pan.—A. M. A. 





Dill Pickles 


peaas may be made from both 

fruit and vegetables and may be 
preserved with salt or vinegar, ang 
with or without spices and sugar, 
says the New York state college of 
home economics. 

Fruits which are not quite ripe are 
best for pickles. Some vegetables 
are used when small and green, ag 
small green cantaloupes or green to. 
matoes. Cucumbers of all sizes and 
ages are used, from the gherkin size 
to the large ones made into spiceq 
rings or stuffed pickles. 

Sweet pickles are made by pre. 
serving with sugar and vinegar, us. 
ually with the addition of spices, 
Beets, carrots, cucumbers, peppers, 

















string beans, cauliflower, and cab. 
bage are used for sweet pickles ag 
well as peaches, apples, crabapples, 


plums, and pears. Sour pickles are 
made from vegetables preserved in 
vinegar and salt solution or simply 
in brine. Mixed pickles are made 
from combinations of vegetables or 
of fruits and vegetables. 

Dill pickles are always popular, 
Use three and three-quarters gallons 
of medium sized cucumbers, about 
five inches long, and wash and wipe 
them. In the bottom of a four-gal- 
lon crock put a thick layer of grape 
leaves and over this a layer of stem, 
leaves, and seed of dill, and one-half 
ounce of mixed spices. Pack the cu- 
cumbers into the crock to within 
three inches of the top. Mix one 
pound of salt, one quart of vinegar 
and ten quarts of water, and pour it 
over the pickles to fill the jar. Put 
a layer of dill and then a layer of 
grape leaves over the cucumbers. In- 
vert a large plate over the top of the 
pickles and weight it down to keep 
them under the liquid. Let the 
pickles cure for three or four weeks, 
then pack them in glass jars and seal 
them. 


Camp Out at Home 


"\ HAT’S the matter? Are you 
moving?” asked a visitor in a 
home in which the housewife had 
taken down all of the heavy draper- 
ies and taken up all of the carpets 
and even removed some of the furni- 
ture and covered the rest with light 
linen slip covers. The rooms looked 
larger, perhaps somewhat bare, and 
very much cooler. The housekeeper 
said that she was simplifying her 
work for the summer and was mak- 
ing the meals, as well as the living 
room, much less trouble. By dark- 
ening the rooms during the heat of 
the day, she kept them cool; the light 
tints of the linen covers and the ab- 
sence of the heavy hangings add to 
the appearance of coolness. This 
housekeeper solved the problem of 
having restfulness in the summer. 
Her example could well be followed 
by others who want to rid them- 
selves of preparing heavy meals and 
of other heavy duties of housekeep- 





Cold dishes 
and picnic suppers help lighten the 
burden; and if plenty. of fresh fruits 
and vegetables are eaten by the fam- 
ily, the health of all its members 1s 
improved. 


ing during the summer. 


The small child's jealousy of 4 
new baby is often corrected by help- 
ing him to think of himself as thé 
newcomer’s protector rather than his 
rival. 
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Country Air 


By A FARM WOMAN 








‘VE handled more talcum powder, 

mercurochrome, Boric acid, adhe- 
sive tape and gauze bandaging this 
summer than a corner drug store. 
The boys seem intent upon punctur- 
ing themselves somewhere. If they 
don’t go hunt up a rusty nail to step 
on, they slide out of a tree onto a 
parbed wire, or they scratch germs 
into prickly heat and have to have 
Violet Ray treatments and sleep on 
their faces. They’re taking piano 
Jessons and I breathe easily during 
practice periods, knowing I won't 
need to resort to disinfectants and 
bandaging when they’re through. In 
spite of punctures, they grow so fast 
that before I can dress them up on 
Sunday I have to try their clothes 
on Saturday night to see if any but- 
tons have to be let down. 


MANY a farm woman, summer 
j4 ig merely a season of overpower- 
ing heat, work and company. I con- 
fess I've seen summers when I felt 
I couldn’t love anybody that drove 
a big car, liked chicken, thought it 
was wonderful “to have your own 
cream” and had a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Those were the years when 
city friends from the security of their 
own lives said, in a large and patron- 
izing manner, “I’ll tell you what you 
farmers need to do Ws Ge 
ferent now. They look at us with the 
awesome admiration accorded stoi- 
cism and endurance and say, “And 
to think you farmers have been going 
thru this eight years. Why, for us, 
this past year has been so awful —.” 
And so on and so on. 





LOVE everybody now. I’m wiser, 

too, about elaborate “feeds.” Elab- 
orate for two silly reasons, namely 
keeping up with the Joneses and 
hearing them rave over “that mar- 
velous dinner.” I never did have all 
the company I wanted to have. I 
don’t yet, but often besides dusting 
off the cat and throwing out the 
chair we do nothing more than serve 
dinner “as is.” Nothing ‘“ma-arvel- 
ous” about them but the guests are 
generally able to converse after- 
wards without gasping and I’m fresh 
enough to enjoy everybody. 


AT FAMILY parties we’ve gone in 
for tray suppers and buffet din- 


ners. And oh! the informality you ° 


can get by with! There is a nice 
patriarchal air about a long table 
and proper china surrounded by gen- 
eral conversation. But a tray sup- 
per sets you off in snug little groups 
where you wisecrack with the gay, 
Philosophize with the wise or just 
g0 out under a tree with a favorite 
cousin or aunt and talk to suit your- 
selves. 


Y ADVICE to flower gardeners— 
and may I have the courage to 
follow it myself—is never to plant a 
root or seed until you have provided 
yourself with an irrigation system 
and gone out of the dog business. 
Between the drouth and the pups my 
border is so forlorn that as I gaze 
upon it, I feel like the old woman in 
Mother Goose who lamented: 
“Lauk o’ mercy on me, 
This be none of I.” 
Dusty flowers are so pathetic. 


hd oh, our cornfields! How beau- 

tiful they are! Innumerable ra- 
diating patterns of rows that, from a 
hilltop, look like a Pplushy smocking 
on a velvet cushion; deep, healthy 
green of chlorophyll beneath rough 
Surfaces; sturdy, adolescent stalks, 
tough and vibrant; shifting grace of 
Pointed leaf; proud restless sea of 


blade and tassel Iowa corn- 
fields. 


Among my garden notes I found 
this quotation: “A house without a 
Barden is only a temporary home.” 


Baseball 
Pitchers 


can’t train 


with 


UOITS! 


Can a baseball hurler keep bis 
arm muscles strong and supple 
playing quoits— flicking a ring 
of rope over a peg? Not a chance! 


Teeth 


can’t train 
On 


“MUSH 





Here is a fact many peo- 
ple do not realize — that 
your teeth and gums 
are as vital and ‘‘alive’’ 
as any muscle in your 
body. Just as much in 
need of “‘training’’— 
just as much in need of regular, vig- 
orous, stimulating exercise! 

Think a minute! Unless you are 
different from most Americans, most 
of your diet consists of foods which 
require little or no chewing — soft, 
mushy foods which make lazy loaf- 
ers out of teeth and gums. These 
ate foods which deny teeth the 
stimulating and beneficial exercise 
which Nature intended them to 
have. And teeth can’t train on mush! 


Grape-Nuts 


‘“‘*There’s a Reason”’ 






























Chew! Chew! That’s the advice 
your dentist will give you. Give 
your teeth proper daily care, visit 
your dentist regularly, of course — 
but chew! 

How can you pleasantly encour- 
age this stimulating exercise of 
teeth and gums? By eating a deli- 
cious breakfast dish, famous for 
its flavor throughout the world — 
Grape-Nuts—crisp, crunchy, nut- 
sweet kernels which you enjoy chew- 
ing. And as you enjoy Grape-Nuts 
you ‘‘tone-up”’ tissues and help 
to conserve and protect healthy 
firmness of teeth and gums. 
Grape-Nuts, served 
with whole milk or 
cream, benefits teeth 
from the ‘‘inside,”’ 
too. For this delicious 
breakfast dish is rich 















in calcium and phos- 
phorus, the two most 
important elements to build sound 
teeth. In fact, such a serving of 
Grape-Nuts contains more varied 
nourishment than many a hearty 
meal! It benefits practically every 
part of your body. 

Be wise. Start to-morrow morn- 
ing to include Grape-Nuts in your 
breakfast. Grape-Nuts, a product 
of General Foods Corporation, is 


© 1091, 
sold by grocers everywhere. o. ¢. cone 


FREE SAMPLE 


GENERAL Foops, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, a trial package of 
Grape-Nuts, and two booklets: “Civilized 
Teeth and How to Prevent Them,” and 
“Happier Days from Better Breakfasts." 








W.F.-—3-31 


Name 





Street 





City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


In Canada, address General Foods, Limited, 
2 urg, Ontario. 























The World’s 
Tallest Hotel 
— 46 Stories 
High 
~ Chicago's 


MORRISON 


HOTEL 
Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 
Every room in the Morrison Hotel 
is outside, with bath, circulat- 
ing ice water, bed-head reading 
lamp, telephone and Servidor. A 











2500 ROOMS $2.50up 





Our Style Service 


Togs for the 
Wee Tot 


Dainty chic is Style 








No. 437 for the little 
miss of 1, 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size four requires 
one and one-half yards 
of thirty-nine inch mate- 
rial with three and one- 
fourth yards of bias tape 
to complete the scallops. 


All patterns may be ordered from_Walilaces’ 
Farmer and towa Homestead Pattern Department 
for 12 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). 
The new Summer Fashion Book may also be had 
for 12 cents. 




















Use oil that’s 


pre tected 
against 
EXTRA HEAT 


of Summer 














Farm Motors 


AY 


only when they’re 


RUNNING 


A breakdown in farm equipment 
means Costly repairs and delayed 
work. Keep your motors running 
at top speed in hot weather—use 
heavy duty, heat resisting Cities 
Service oil. 

Cities Service oil resists heat 
and retains its “youth” because it 
is never scorched or burned in an 
effort to obtain more gasolene. 
Thus, it retains its lubricating 
qualities at all temperatures— 
fights pressure, friction and dilu- 
tion under the most gruelling con- 
ditions. 

Cities Service oils, gasolene and 
greases will help you obtain the 
maximum efficiency from your 
farm equipment. 


Cities Service Radio Concerts— 


ote, Fridays, 8 P. M., Eastern Deylight 
Sat Time, WEAF and 37 Associated 


Stations on N. B. C. Coast-to-Coast 


CITIES SERVICE 


PURE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 














Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Sowing and Reaping 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 16, 1931. Galatians 
6:1-10.) 

“Brethren, even if a man be over- 
taken in any trespass, ye who are 
spiritual, restore such a one in the 
spirit of gentleness; looking to thy- 
self, lest thou also be tempted. (2) 
Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ. (3) For 
if a man thinketh himself to be some- 
thing when he is nothing, he deceiv- 
eth himself. (4) But let each man 
prove his own work, 
and then shall he 
have his glorying in 
regard of himself 
alone, and not of his 
neighbor. (5) For 
each man shall bear 
his own burden. (6) 
But let him that is 
taught in the word 
communicate unto 
him that teacheth in 
all good things. (7) 
Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he 
also reap. (8) For 
he that soweth unto 
his own flesh shall 
of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; but he that 
soweth unto the 
Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap eternal 


by “Uncle 





The expositions of the Sab- 
bath School Lessons are as 
they were made originally 


Henry,”’ 
for such slight 
are occasionally made neces- 
sary by additions to the les- 


ing brass or a clanging symbal’— 
noise, that’s all. 

The apostle further enjoins: “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens, and so ful- 
fill the law of Christ.” The connec- 
tion between this verse and the one 
preceding I take to be this: The big- 
gest burden is not labor, nor even 
bereavement, but the constant strug- 
gle to overcome our faults, imperfec- 
tions and evil tendencies—the mas- 
tering of ourselves. Our burdens in 
this respect, while not alike, are sim- 
ilar, and all grow out of our imperfec- 
tions. Hence the necessity for mu- 
tual helpfulness and 
sympathy. Jesus, the 
great burden bearer, 
who relieved us of 
the burden which we 
were wholly unable 
to bear, demands of 
us that we should 
help our _ brother, 
bearing his burden 
when we can. 

Then in the third 
verse the apostle 
drops a hint that if a 
man thinks he is all 
right, a very supe- 
rior person, and 
deals in a condes- 
cending way with 
those who are weak- 
er than he, or per- 
haps exposed to 
greater temptation, 
or in different cir- 
cumstances, he is de- 
ceiving himself. In 
this spirit, we are 


except 
changes as 





life. (9) And let us son text, 
not be weary in well- 
doing; for in due +a 


season we shall reap, 

if we faint not. (10) So then, as we 
have opportunity, let us work that 
which is good toward all men, and 
especially toward them that are of 
the household of the faith.” 

This lesson deals with two subjects 
that are of vast importance in the 
Christian life: the restoration of the 
erring and the support of religious 
teachers. The reference to sowing 
and reaping is used as an illustration, 
and not as the main teaching of the 
last part of the lesson. 

It is assumed in the first verses 
that no Christian, however sincere 
and devoted he may be, is perfect, 
but is liable to be overtaken in a 
fault or trespass. It is more than as- 
sumed, for it is directly stated, that 
the man who undertakes to rebuke 
or restore him may himself be liable 
to the same or a similar or different 
temptation. Hence, the duty of re- 
storing the erring is committed, not 
to the captious CGhristian, or even 
to the man of the world or the nomi- 
nal Christian, but to the spiritually 
minded; and he is further instructed 
to go about it in a spirit of meekness. 

There is a lot for us to think about 
when we undertake to correct the 
known faults of an erring brother, or 
to reclaim him from some specific 
transgression of the code of Chris- 
tian ethics. This is the duty in which 
only the spiritually minded have the 
least hope of success. By “spiritu- 
ally minded,” we mean those whose 
minds are open to the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit—in whom the Spirit has 
developed meekness—which we will 
perhaps understand better if we call 
it gentleness. 

To deal with the erring, we must 
get their point of view; must take 
into account the circumstances and 
conditions—the natural strength and 
weakness, and the degree of tempta- 
tion. No one need expect to do any- 
thing in the way of reclaiming the 
erring unless the first fruit of the 
Spirit—love to man as man—has 
been developed in himself. It may 


be necessary to reprove or even to 
rebuke, but it must be done as a man 
to his fellow-being or brother man; 
for love is the biggest and most 
powerful thing in all this world. 
Without it we are helpless, “sound- 





“> unworthy to help 
anyone, 

In the fourth verse he enjoins us 
that every man should prove, try out, 
his own work, to overcome the weak- 
nesses of his own character. Then 
he shall have glorying, rejoicing, in 
regard to himself alone, and not of 
himself in contrast with another. 
For, he adds, in the fifth verse, 
every man has a burden of his own 
to bear, and that is the burden of 
overcoming his own: faults and im- 
perfections. If he does that, he will 
have cause for rejoicing; and, having 
overcome himself, will be better able 
to help another to overcome; and 
“every man shall bear his own bur- 
den.” Our helpfulness to another 
does not exempt him from helping 
himself. Unless we do help our 
selves, no one can really help us. The 
help offered by another will be of 
no use to us unless we put forth our 
own efforts in this great struggle of 
life. 

This letter, it will be noticed, is to 
the Galatians, the most unstable and 
fickle of all the churches, growing 
out of the national temperament; for 
the Galatians were Gauls, Celts, with 
all the peculiarities of the Celtic tem- 
peramnt. 

In the sixth verse he takes up an 
entirely different subject: “But let 
him that is taught in the word com- 
municate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things.” He is pleading 
with these Galatians to support the 
gospel; not preachers particularly, 
for there were no preachers then, as 
we understand the term now. There 
were apostles, prophets and helpers, 
but the particular class known as 
preachers had not yet been devel- 
oped in the Christian church. In 
other words, the spread of the gospel 
was thru laymen, who, because they 
gave up their own work and devoted 
themselves to this cause, required 
financial support. It is to this that 
Paul refers in another epistle, where 
he says that those who labor in 
spiritual things are entitled to a 
share of the material things of life. 

Evidently there were people in 
those days, as there are now, who 
thought the accumulation gf property 
the main thing, and who lived for 
merely worldly ends. Therefore, the 
apostle gives the warning in the sev- 





~ 


enth verse: Be not deceived; yoy 
can’t deceive God; for effects wij 
follow causes as certainly as reaping 
follows sowing. “God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” The man who 
sows to his flesh, who makes this 
world the main thing, who gratifices 
his evil passions and desires, wi] 
certainly reap what he sows; that is 
certain. On the other hand, the map 
who lives an unselfish life, who lives 
for the better things of life, sows to 
the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting. In other words, Pay] 
teaches just what Jesus taught when 
talking on the subject of the use of 
money: “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon the earth, where moth 
and rust consume, and where thieves 
break through and steal; but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth 
consume, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal.” 

Sometimes the reaping does not 
follow the sowing. Many a man sows 
and apparently the seed falls upon 
barren ground, and there is no fruit- 
age nor signs of fruitage. But in the 
ninth verse the apostle tells us that 
we must keep on sowing (and by 
sowing he means doing well), and 
that the harvest will come in due 
season “if we faint not,” if we don't 
give up, if we are not discouraged. 
This is a very blessed consolation to 
many who do the best that is in them 
and yet see little fruit of their labors 
in their own day. 

He points out that there is a law 
regulating spiritual things as well as 
material. James, in his epistle, 
points out the patience of the farmer 
who grows wheat, who sows the 
seed, and waits patiently for the 
early and later rain. He has faith 
in the laws that govern in material 
things, and uses it in the same sense 


that the apostle does—to strengthen 
the faith of the reader in spiritual 
things. 


So he concludes by urging that 
wherever we have an opportunity, 
our life should be spent in doing good 
unto all. He does not limit our well- 
doing to church members; but we 
are under special obligations to do 
good to those who “are of the house- 
hold of faith,” that is, Christians. In 
other words, our duty as men who 
represent Christ to the world is not 
limited to our own church, nor to 
the whole Christian church, but takes 
in every person we meet in social life 
and business life, as well as church 
life. The great end and aim of men 
should be to do good, to help the 


- weak, to encourage the discouraged, 


to lift up the fallen, to point out the 
possibility of a better life and the 
better things that go with that life 
to everyone with whom we may be 
associated. The best recommendation 
we can have is that which we may 
carry with us—a. consistent, upright 
life in our own persons, and a love 
of mankind in our hearts. 


Sweet Cucumber Pickles 


Place fresh-washed cucumbers in 
a crock and pour over them one gal- 
lon of boiling water to which has 
been added three pounds of salt. Let 
stand three weeks. Remove from 
brine and cover with boiling water. 
Allow to stand until the water has 
become cool. Repeat this process 
three times. Drain. Make a solution 
of one-half vinegar and one-half wa- 
ter. Bring to a boil and pour over 
Pickles. Let pickles stand for one 
week. Remove from the vinegar so 
lution and pack in sterilized jars. 
Make a syrup of one and one-half 
cups of sugar, one cup vinegar and 
a few mixed spices. Boil. When the 
syrup has cooled, pour over the 
pickles and seal. 

“These pickles are green, crisp and 
delicious,” writes Miss Velma Det 
wiler, of Harrison County, Iowa. 





The child's confidence in himself 
depends upon the confidence his eld 
ers put in him. 


To remove the shine on wooleD 
garments, sponge with a weak al 
monia solution before pressing. 
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IOWA 

Southeastern—Washington County, 
July 27.—Threshing about finished. 
Oats from 45 to 65 bushels. One com- 
bine has been operated in this neigh- 
porhood. Second crop alfalfa will 
make only a fair cutting. Produce 
and livestock prices seem to be a 
little better. Rain needed for corn.— 
J. J. McConnell. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie 
County, July 27.—Pastnre very dry 
but those who have sweet clover are 
all right for pasture. Potatoes and 
garden hurt by drouth; wells that 
have never failed are being pumped 
dry. Threshing is over, oats 35 
bushels per acre; spring wheat 20 
bushels per acre. Quality of grain 
standard. Apples sell for $1.25 per 
bushel. Eggs 13c, creamery butter 
30c per pound.—Mrs. J. N. A. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, July 
27.—Threshing ise the order of the 
day. Grain turning out just a fair 
crop. Corn looks good yet. Almost 
two weeks since the last rain. Bar- 
ley 30c, oats 17c, butter 27c, eggs 
14¢c.—E. A. McMillin. 

Northwestern — Osceola County, 
July 26.—Badly in need of rain. 
Threshing on now; oats averaging 
about 30 bushels per acre, quality 
good. Eggs 17c and 12c, cream 22c, 
oats 17c, corn 42%c.—Chas. L. 
Strayer. 

Eastern—Jones County, July 27.— 
Corn and pastures are badly in need 
of rain. Ears are being set on the 
corn. Sweet corn is being used. Crop 
is fair. Threshing is general. Yield 
varies from 20 to as high as 55 bush- 
els per acre for oats. Barley and 
wheat yields not quite up to par. 
Early potatoes a short crop. Apples 
and plums are plentiful; a few black- 
berries. Eggs are 16 cents a dozen 
and créam at local stations is 23 
cents.—Jessie G. Koch. 

Western—Ida County, July 27.— 
Threshing will soon be a thing of the 
past. Yield and quality not as good 
as last year. Roasting ears of sweet 
corn on the market. Summer-fed 
cattle moving to market but returns 
not sufficient to pay for handling.— 
John Preston. 

Central—Hardin County, July 27.— 
No rain in the county the last two 
weeks. Threshing about finished with 
the lowest yield in years. Early oats 
35 with a test of 26 to 30, late oats 
10 to 28 with a test of 20 to 30. Bar- 
ley dried up. Lots of oats were not 
threshed. A few ears of sweet corn. 
Soybeans and Sudan grass the only 
crops that are growing.—A. R. Cal- 
kins, 

Central—Greene County, July 27.— 
Oats and barley threshing nearing 
completion. Average yield of oats 
around 30 bushels; lots of hulls. 
Pastures have utterly failed. Eggs 
13c, oats 18c. Potatoes mostly dead 
and not very plentiful—Mrs. A. F. 
Carl. 

Central—Calhoun County, July 27. 
—The extreme hot wave has dam- 
aged the potatoes and vegetable and 
corn crops of late. The water situa- 
tion is getting serious. Butter fat 
23c, eggs 14c, oats 16c, corn from 38c 
to 42c. Threshing is well under way. 
Oats crop varies from 30 to 50 bush- 
els per acre—H. Wm. Schon. 

Southeastern—Lee County, July 27. 
—Corn in Lee county in silk and 
tassel and looks fine. Threshing 
gives about a 40 bushel per acre av- 
erage on oats, but wheat varies from 
30 to 10 bushels per acre. Oats sell- 
ing at 20 cents and wheat at 40 cents. 
—V. G.Hi. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, July 
25.—Continued dry weather is dam- 
aging corn here. Oats yield from 15 





to 30 bushels per acre; barley from 
12 to 20. The precipitation here for 
the first six months of this year was 
only 7.60 inches as compared with 
the average of 14.25 during tlre first 
six months of the four previous 
years. Grasshoppers have become a 
real menace here during the last 
week.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Northern—Floyd County, July 25.— 
Still hot and dry. Threshing has be- 
gun. Oats yielding from 25 to 42 
bushels per acre. A combine is be- 
ing used in one part of county. Eggs 
a little higher, 18c being paid for 
firsts —Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Eastern—Buchanan County, July 
27.—Threshing is on everywhere; 
yields from 12 to 53 bushels, average 
around 30 bushels; quality fair. Hot, 
dry weather is hurting corn, pastures 
and new seedings. Oats 17c, eggs 
15c, corn 45c, butter fat 25c, hogs 
$6.50. Small fruit dried on bushes. 
Apples small.—Roy Crawford. 

Northeastern — Bremer County, 
July 24.—Hot winds, drouth and 
black rust decreased the prospect 
for oats at least thirty per cent. Soy- 
beans are doing fine. Several are 
threshing. Quite a number are work- 
ing in soybeans on their oat ground. 
—J. Diedrich, 

Southern—Appanoose County, July 
25.—Corn is growing nicely; hay is 
about all up. Threshing is in full 
swing. Oats are not very well filled; 
too much hot weather a month ago. 
Hogs, eggs and poultry are some 
higher in price but cattle are still 
low. Corn is lower than last winter 
and spring pastures are fairly good. 
Alfalfa is about ready to cut again. 
—E. A. Suckow. 

Northwestern — Carroll County, 
July 27.—Weather hot and dry. 
About one-half the threshing done. 
Oats fair crop and quality; wheat 
varies in yield as low as nine bushels 
per acre. Barley just fair. Early corn 
in roasting ears already. Pastures 
about all burned out.—M. L, Kratz. 

Western—Greene County, July 27. 
—Rain last week will help crops. In 
some localities hail and wind did 
considerable damage. Not much 
threshing done. Oats yielding up to 
40 bushels. Wheat good. Eggs 1l6c, 
cream 19c. The tomatoes that sur- 
vived beginning to ripen.—W. C. 
Range. 


ILLINOIS 


Southern—Alexander County, July 
27.—Nice rain worth thousands of 
dollars to farmers. Some corn too 
badly burnt to be saved. Wheat 
threshing about done. Price 36c. 
Oats fair. Cotton looks good. Pota- 
toes 85c. Peaches beginning to come 
to market.—Julia O'Shea. 

Southeastern — Wabash County, 
July 27—A generous rain came a 
little too late to help some of the 
early corn. Farm products extremely 
low in price. Splendid crops.—xX. Y. 
2. 

Eastern — Vermilion County—July 
27.—Threshing in full swing. Pas- 
tures very short. Corn hurt some by 
the heat. Wheat making 18 to 40 
bushels. Some oats threshed, making 
25 to 65 bushels. New seeding near- 
ly all killed. Oats 16c, wheat 38c, 
corn 46c, hogs $7.75.—Elmer Varner. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern — Otoe County, July 
25.—Threshing well along and grain 
good quality; fair average. Late 
planted potatoes will be a light crop. 
Early planted fair but light yield. 
Corn looking extra good but moisture 
needed. Markets uneven and on the 
downward trend.: Hard to report on 
correct basis. (Continued on page 18) 
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There is only one genuine Long- 
Bell Post Everlasting. It is the 
ORIGINAL creosoted fence post. 
Made from selected Southern 
Yellow Pine, scientifically air sea- 
soned and creosoted full length 
under pressure—it has stood the 
test of time. Be SURE the posts 
you buy bear the L-B Silver Spot 
trademark. Handled by better 


Lumber Dealers everywhere. 
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R. A. LONG BLDG. 





SILVER SPOT 
POSTS 
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Brandl Ky ott in! Fay 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





WINDMILL 
-4g2,ECONOMY 


If you need power 

for pumping wa- 

-6| ter, the Aermotor is 

the cheapest and 

most reliable power you 
canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 


The Aato-Oiled Aermotor is well 
made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
repairsthan any other pump- 
ing machine. It is econom- 
ical in first cost andthe econ- 
omy continues right thru 
the many years of constant 
| service. 

You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
‘4 the wind exposure is fair- 

ly good. An Aermotor will 
do it for you cheaper 
and better. 
Every moving part of 
\ an Aermotor is constantly 
‘and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 

For full information write 
AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 
























Kansas City Minneapolis 














When writing to our advertisers, 

please mention that you read their 

advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. 














A Safe, Sure Way 
To Worm Your Hogs 


Vermisan Worm Capsules kill and remove 
Roundworms, Whipworms and Stomach 
Worms without injury to the animal. One 
treatment sufficient. Convenient to use. 
Protect your profits. Write us for free pamphlet 


VERMISAN CO. AiWYore cir 




















New Books! 


Three new books of prac- 
tical value for farm people 
are: 


“The Cooperative 
Marketing of 


7 Mi 
Livestock 
By Nourse and Knapp 
Price $3.50 
A comprehensive story of 
how cooperative livestock 
marketing has developed 
in the United States, with 
comments on the Farm 
Board program, 


“The Vegetable 


Ml 
Industry 
By Jones and Emsweller 
Price $2.25 


A thoro-going manual on 
all common garden crops. 


“Beef Cattle’ 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 
Price $4.50 

Contains much valuable 
material on care, manage- 
ment and feeding of breed- 
ing and fattening beef cat- 
tle herds. Books sent post- 
paid. Order from 


Book Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer and 


lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, lowa 
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-machinery, 


AKE a “business vacation” this 

year—see and learn, while you 

enjoy the finest outing of a life- 
time among the myriad exhibits and 
amusements of America’s largest 
agricultural and livestock fair. 


Iowa's Greatest 
Vacation Value 


A $5,000,000 exposition for 50c. 
Over 6,000 head of livestock, 41,000 
sq. ft. of farm exhibits, 37 farm 
bureau projects, 2,000 farm boys and 
girls in competition, 40 acres of farm 
International Chinese 
Exposition, horse races, auto races, 
bands, fireworks, autogiro flights, 
hippodrome, 100 acre free camp. An 
outing you will never forget. 


















If You Own a Ford 


--and do your own repair work 


You will get a great deal 


Horse injured? 
Reach for 


ABSORBINE 





periments. Just now, Doctor Carroll 
and his assistants are conducting feed- 
ing tests to check up on the value of 
minerals in a pig’s ration, to determine 
what is the most economical amount 
of protein to feed, and to study feeding 
of ground oats and whole oats. 

The Illinois station also is studying 
the way in which weight-gaining ability 
is inherited in swine. The experiment- 
ers started records on a certain number 
of parent animals and the individuals 
in each generation since have been 
classified as rapid, medium rapid, me- 
dium slow or slow gainers. An attempt 
is being made thru selected mating to 
split the heredity into the two extremes 
of rapid gainers on one hand and slow 
gainers on the other. So far, there has 
not been much consistency in the man- 
ner with which rapid gainers reproduce 
themselves. In several cases, rapid 
gaining sires and’ dams have produced 
slow gaining offspring. 

This sort of thing has made the Illi- 
nois people rather skeptical of any rec- 
ord of performance work. I found a 
similar skepticism existing among the 
dairy cattle people, as regards the use 
of the bull index as a guide in breeding. 
I was also rather surprised to find that 
their figures show that when several 
years’ results were compared, crossbred 
hogs did not materially excel pigs of 
good, straight breeding. 

Down at the university farm, we 
looked over the pigs eating whole oats 
from self-feeders and getting corn and 
trinity mixture (or Wisconsin supple- 
ment) to balance the ration. More than 
a bushel of unemptied kernels and hulls 
were scattered on the ground around 
the feeder. Apparently, the pigs did not 
care for this kind of feed. “‘It is a real 
problem to get them to eat a reasonable 
amount of the grain each day,’’ Doctor 
Carroll told me. However, the pigs in 
the ground oats lot were eating nor- 
mally. 

For the past several years, the uni- 
versity hog men have been trying a 
stunt that sounds feasible for spring 
farrowing under ordinary farm condi- 
tions, especially where a supply of cin- 
ders or gravel is available. The farrow- 
ing houses are kept in a small cindered 
or graveled lot during the first four to 
six weeks after the pigs come. This 
keeps the pigs out of the mud until the 
pasture has had a really good start. 

I noticed that the university was also 
using some box hog wallows, made of 
two-inch planks and about six inches 
deep. They have been giving satisfac- 
tory service for several years. No mat- 
ter what new methods we develop, the 
fact remains that hogs like to wallow 
in mud and water. 

Much to my surprise, I ran into a 
very pronounced atmosphere of pessi- 
mism among many of the university 
folks with whom I talked. Some of them 
had had direct contact with hard-up 
farmers; some had attended purebred 
livestock sales where outstanding ani- 
mals had gone begging for a price; oth- 
ers were apprehensive because of the 
present tangled financial situation. One 
faculty member told me that during the 
past year he had had to send $1,300 to 
his parents, who own a large herd of 
dairy cows, so they could pay their tax- 
es and interest. Another faculty mem- 
ber told me of an Illinois farmer who 
almost refused to allow the threshing 
machine to come into the yard, since 
the threshing bill would put him just 
that much farther into debt. Some 
farmers are getting around the problem 
by feeding their small grain in the 
bundle. 

Before I left Urbana, on Saturday, I 
went over to have a chat with F. C. 
Bauer, in charge of Illinois soils experi- 
ment fields. He told me of some strik- 





By Auto from Iowa to Eastern Illinois 


(Continued from page 7) 


for resistance to the European corn 
borer. 

It is on these same plots where styq- 
ies are being made on the frost resist. 
ance of corn, with the idea of develop- 
ing a frost-resistant strain. Such a 
strain could be planted earlier in the 
spring and could withstand moderate 
frosts in the fall. Holbert and his ¢o- 
workers have a very elaborate outlay of 
refrigerators, galvanometers, thermome- 
ters and other equipment with which to 
study this thing out. They are also try- 
ing to discover what influence fertilizers 
have on frost resistance. 








CELEBRATE INVENTION OF 
REAPER 

The 1931 contention of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, held 
during June, at Ames, Iowa, marked 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the society, during which 
time its membership has grown from 
less than a score of college instructors 
to about 700 members. It also com- 
memorated the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the invention of the reaper by 
Cyrus H. McCormick in 1831 

The most interesting feature of the 
anniversary program was the Pageant 
of Progress, showing in actual operation 
the following evolutionary steps in grain 
harvesting methods and equipment; cut- 
ting with hand sickle or reaping hook: 
cutting with scythes and raking into 
bunches with hand rake; cutting with 
the cradle or cradle scythe; cutting with 
the McCormick reaper invented in 1831, 
in which the grain was raked off the 
platform with a hand rake operated by 
aman who walked beside the machine; 
cutting with the McCormick improved 
reaper, with the raker riding on the ma- 
chine; cutting with self-rake reaper; 
cutting with the Marsh harvester, with 
the grain elevated and bound by two 
men who rode the machine; cutting with 
the wire binder, tying the bundles auto- 
matically with wire; cutting with the 
twine self-binder, which was first per- 
fected about 1880, although various in- 
ventors had been working on this since 
1850; cutting with modern horse-drawn 
self-binder; cutting with tractor-drawn 
and power take-off binders; cutting and 
threshing with a horse-drawn, ground- 
driven combined harvester - thresher 
pulled by twenty-two mules (a machine 
which was put into operation in 1887 
and had harvested 1,276,500 bushels of 
grain in the west); cutting and thresh- 
ing with modern horse-drawn combine, 
with engine to drive reaping and thresh- 
ing mechanism; cutting and threshing 
with modern tractor-drawn combine 
capable of harvesting as high as 50 
acres per day; using two different types 
of windrowers, which cuts weedy or 
unripe grain and spreads it in a thin 
windrow on top of the stubble to cure 
and combining or threshing the wind- 
rowed grain by means of a tractor- 
drawn combine with pick-up attach- 
- ment. 

The final event showed a man carry- 
ing a bushel of grain, the maximum ca- 
pacity of one man per hour harvesting 
with cradle and flail; followed by a 
truck hauling 30 bushels of grain, an 
amount easily secured by one man per 
hour harvesting and threshing with a 
modern 12-foot combine, 





FRUIT TREE BORERS WORKING 

The shot hole borer and flat head 
borer are reported to be very abundant 
in Iowa, doing considerable damage to 
fruit trees, according to Dr. C. J. Drake, 
state entomologist at Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

These two insects prefer to feed upon 
weakened or dying fruit trees, but if 
the pests become abundant they will at- 








of help from this Ford 
book written by Victor W. 
Page. 











ing results obtained by using legumes, 
especially sweet clover, as a green ma- 
nure, On some soils, the green manure 
seems to raise the per cent of available 
phosphorus in the soil, On other soils, 
legumes plowed under fail to do this. 
The only explanation advanced i§ that 
there may be certain phosphate-fixing 


tack healthy trees. The drouth of last 
Summer weakened many trees which 
consequently are more subject to at- 
tacks by borers this season. 

Dead or dying trees should be cut and 
burned, Dr. Drake recommends, as there 
is no satisfactory control] for borers. 


Absorbine is the dependable liniment when 
gashes, bruises, threaten la ay ups. Fast to 
ease inflammation and guard against infec- 
tion, it’s a quick healing aid. Muscles and 
tendons strained by pulling, too, respond 
to this 38-year-old mmm No blisters— 
no lost hair—horse can work. A real econ 





A new 1931 revised and 
enlarged edition of the 




















pages, which inc'ude all 
new material and sugges- 
tions that have been made 
by Ford dealers to make 
this book the most com- 
plete guide on the Model A 
Fords. It contains 318 
illustrations showing con- 
struction, operation and 
repair. Price, $2.50. 


Send check or money 
arder to 


Book Department, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 






















* FARM ELEVATORS 





VY DUTY-TYPE 
The oieinal and genuine 
Roller Chain—Breaking strain 
16,000 Ibs. Built of 3-in. 
lumber. Extra large capacity 
Ae Roller Hearings, Roller 
ain oils itself. 
Find out about the “NEW 
MORTON” now—Quality and 
Service the best. Any style 
dump. Free crib plans and 
eatalog describing many oN 
MORTON PRODUCTS 
Box 815 Morton, iilinels 





DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


(A FW Die cheap. Lasts all sea- 


son. Made of metal, 
fe DF RUN 77} can’t spill or tip over; 
MBN PSE. oY will not soil or injure 

Fn Bs anything. Guaranteed. 
(en insist upon DAISY FLY 
LLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD | SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




























When writing to our advertisers, 
will you please mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

















anything else. 

Incidentally, the soils workers at IIlli- 
nois are quite convinced of the effec- 
tiveness of the Bray field test for avail- 
able phosphorus in the soil. They find 
it a great help in explaining results on 
the test fields. Lately, they have been 
holding schools in different parts of the 
state to instruct farmers in the use of 
both the acidity test and the phosphate 
test. 

On the return trip thru Bloomington, 
I jogged southwest a few miles to the 
Funk farms for a pleasant half-hour 
with James Holbert, corn breeder for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Holbert was busk checking 
over the effect of hot weather on his 
inbreds when I arrived, and was some- 
what puzzled at the sudden way in 
which the leaves had unrolled when a 
big rain cloud shut off the sunlight for 
a short time. Holbert pointed out one 
very vigorous inbred, which has been 
yielding as much as 80 per cent of most 
open-pollinated varieties, but which, un- 
fortunately, does not combine very well 
with most inbreds to make a high-yield- 
ing hybrid. Another inbred is showing 
resistance to drouth, penicilllum and 
gibbereMa. Still another is being watched 


practical instruction man- omy. All druggists — $2.50 a bottle. W. F. ogee at work in a ~~ ~ the 
ual “The Ford Model ‘A’ || Young,Inc, 2§9LymanSt,SpringfieldMass | ("st #roun. Consequently, Professor eae 
Car and Model ‘AA’ ter soils might not be more rejuvenated 
Truck.” It contains 703 with a dose of sweet clover than with 
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Diagram for a swinging beam hay 
etacker. Notice smaller diagram «at 
upper right, which illustrates how 
to place guy wires with respect to 
prevailing wind, 
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When the Corn 1s at tts Richest Stage 
Fill Your Silo 


with the 


New No.12-A 
McCORMICK-DEERING 


Ensilage Cutt 
help hearing what Old Mother West 


Wind said, “The Best Thing in the 
World! Now, what can that be?” HE more you know about ——- cutters, the more 
thought Striped Chipmunk. “Why, it ’ : : Soke. . : 
en be Mae eee ated of tela endl you'll like this New McCormick-Deering No. 12-A. 
acorns! I'll go and find it.” It has a boiler-plate steel flywheel assuring safety at 
So awar Sie Chtpeask started, all working speeds. The fans and knives are a part of 
Green Forest, just as fast as he could the pb cere mp and blowing are done in one oper- 
possibly run, Pretty soon he met Peter ation. A high feed throat and the distinctive paddle roll 


Rabbit. . : . . . 
rH! Wika ete woe going in such a materially aid in feeding the machine. Length of cut 
































SLEEPY- LIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old M West Wiad,” 
aT Ww. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


we 











: Johnny Chuck Finds the 
: Best Thing in the 
. World 


Old Mother West Wind had come 
across the Green Meadows, and when 
she reached the Green Forest, she 
stopped to talk for just a minute with 
the Siender Fir Tree. 
“I have just come across the Green 
Meadows,” said Old Mother West Wind, 
“and there I saw the Best Thing in the 
World.” 
Striped Chipmunk was sitting under 








THE McCormick-Deering line gives you 
a choice of vertical or horizontal corn 
binders; also a vertical type for short 
corn. All _ do fast, thorough work, 
whatever the condition of the field. 
They cut clean and bind uniform easy- 
to-handle bundles. Either type can be 


down the Lone Little Path thru the 


hurry, Striped Chipmunk?” asked Peter is controlled by an enclosed automobile-type trans- equipped with a bundle loader. In addi- 
Rabbit. hi . 9 oll. which provides different lenaths tion to the new No. 12-A, the line also 

“lm going down on the Green Mea- mission running 10 Ou, “A prov ng offers ensilage cutters in three sizes, in 
dows to find the Best Thing in the by the shift of a lever, eliminating the necessity of capacities ranging from 3 to 25 tons per 
World,” replied Striped Chipmunk, and pS Sn gears. hour; power 4 to 30 h. p. All have 


ran faster. 

“The Best Thing in the World!” said 
Peter Rabbit to himself. ‘“‘Why, the Best 
Thing in the World must be a great 
pile of carrots and cabbages! I think I'll 
go and find it.”’ 

So Peter Rabbit started down the 
Lone Little Path thru the Green Forest 
as fast as he could go, after Striped 
Chipmunk, 

As they passed the great hollow tree 
where Bobby Coon lives, Bobby put his 
head out. ‘“‘Hey, there! Where are you 
going in such a hurry?” asked Bobby 
Coon 

“We're going down in the Green Mea- 
dows to find the Best Thing in the 
Wortd!"”” shouted Striped Chipmunk ard 
Peter Rabbit together, and both besran 
to run faster. 

“The Best Thing in the World!” said 
Bobby Coon to himself. ‘‘Why, the Best 
Thing in the” World must be a whole 
field of sweet, milky corn. I think Ull 


boiler-plate steel flywheels. 
‘ a 1 
he 


When cutting 14-inch lengths, the New No. 12-A has a 
capacity of from 10 to 16 tons per hour, operating at 
600 to 700 r. p. m. with 12 to 20 h. p. at the belt. Call 
on the McCormick-Deering dealer for full information, 
prices, etc., on this new, improved cutter. 


{Write for Ensilage Cutter Mailing Folder A-369-U]} 












THE NEW No. 12-A 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 

















Ask about the McCormick-Deering 
Ronning Ensilage Harvester 






go and find it.”’ 

So Bobby Coon climbed down out of 
the great hollow tree and started down 
the Lone Little Path thru the Green 
Forest just as fast as he could go after 
Striped Chipmunk and Peter Rabbit, 
for there is nothing that Bobby Coon 
likes to eat quite so well as sweet, 
milky corn. 

At the edge of the Green Forest they 
met Jimmy Skunk. 

“Say! Where are you going in such a 
big hurry?’ asked Jimmy Skunk. 

“We are going down in the Green 
Meadows to find the Best Thing in the 
World!” shouted Striped Chipmunk and 
Peter Rabbit and Bobby Coon, all in 
— breath. Then they all tried to run 
aster, 

“The Best Thing in the World!” said 
Jimmy Skunk. ‘Why, the Best Thing 
in the World must be just packs ahd 
packs of fat beetles!’’ And for once in 
his life Jimmy Skunk really began to 
hurry down the Lone Little Path after 
Striped Chipmunk and Peter Rabbit and 
Bobby Coon. 

(To be concluded) 





CHICKEN-POX IN POULTRY 
If chicken-pox was prevalent in the 
poultry flocks in your community last 
year, you will do well to*vaccinate your 
pullets during the month of August. 


Vaccination against chicken-pox has 
proved to be quite effective and has 
often avoided discouragement for the 


better poultrymen. 

Many of the state experiment stations 
have been doing some very construc- 
tive work on the use of virus in suc- 
cessfully vaccinating pullets against 
this infection. If the treatment is given 
to the pullets while the weather is still 
fair, and before the pullets have fully 
matured, their growth and development 
and the time of coming into egg pro- 
~ will not be affected very ma- 
erially, 

In some states, the agricultural ex- 
periment stations are preparing the 
material for vaccination, and poultry 
breeders can obtain the material thru 
the experiment stations. If the station 
's not preparing this material, in most 
Cases the poultry or veterinary depart- 
ment of the state agricultural college 
can usually refer poultrymen to reliable 
laboratories from which the material 
may be obtained. 





POP CORN PRODUCTION 
DECREASES 
Pop corn acreage in Iowa in 1931 has 
been somewhat reduced, according to 
the reports tabulated by the Weather 
and Crop Bureau of the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The total acreage 
is estimated at 33,000, compared with 
41,186 acres reported by assessors in the 


fo 1930. This is a reduction of 20 per 
nt 





606 So. Michigan Ave’ of America 


uque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, 


—it’s the new machine that makes 
ensilage right in the field. Operates 
entirely by power from the tractor 
engine through the tractor power 
take-off. It makes better ensilage 
more economically because it does 


(Incorporated) 
Gremion at Cedar Falls, Council Biot, 


INTERNATIONAL HarvesteR COMPANY 


Chicago, Ulinols 


_ Davenport, Des Moines, 
ioux City, Iowa; and 
at 90 other points in the United States 


a “once over and it’s all over” job. 











McCORMICK REAPER CENTENNIAL 


» 1931 
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cow mitk,mixed with water ee Low 
slop. For poultry feed use tlb.to3 gals BE“ 
water Keeps fresh. Satisfaction 
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STROMBERG "52: 


1 8 % Delivery 100 


Screanae: mSloriageras”: }$ 650 $30.00 


auick,hatohing season limited. 
STROMBERG HATCHERY 
~7 Ft. Dodge, lowa 


Chick Buyer’s Guid 


Purchasers of baby chicks will find represented in 
the leading reliable hatcheries and 























ve well defined business policies. Among them 
be able to find a large i a from 

which to make their selection. We carefully investi- 
gate all advertisers and assure our quarter of a 
million mee Sst each abvestinne w a. the 
Promise eir advertising. ow columns form 
a — for you when making purchases of baby 








Style Wo. 465 
comes designed 
for 14 to 20 years, 
36 and 38 inches 
bust measure. Size 
16 requires 3% 
yards of 39 inch 
material, 


SW. Wyang Bt orp Bul Style No. 2968 ; 
ana “IMinoreas; V8. | L \ 150 95.00 is designed for the aa 
vig Ancaialant, UBMit 10.09 o7.30 Ste sor oid Sey 
plonw Aoverias CAL mweores) S20 ics ee bess 
Super Quality Chicks guaranteed to live 15 bust. Size 36 re- 1% ss 
$7"per'100 deposit. Balance 0. 0. BD. Oract quires 4% yards “te 


of 39 inch ma- 
terial. 


BUTTERMILK 5 Our Style Service 
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All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Pattern Department for 12 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). The New 
Summer Fashion Book may also be had for 12 cents. 





chicks. 























WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 





Price Outlook in-Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the 


trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 































may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price index. 
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Retail Prices Paid by Farmers... +4 83} 84| 96 
Fisher’s Index Number 9... 2| 721 73) 87 
CATTLE—At Chicago— | | 
1,300-pound fat cattle 69) 65) 63] 84 
1/100-pound fat cattle 74| 73) 70) 85 
€anners and cutters .... 65 63} 62! 80 
Feeders _..... supsinmnennmnpypanccaniinaiien 72| +71; 68) 83 
HOGS—At Chicago— | 
OS CS eae emcee ee a 
Light hogs oof 241 201. Tal ae 
RS RP RE Ae ae oe | 67] 74, 85 
Sows (smooth and rough) «nce 57} 54; 55| 84 
SHEEP-——At Chicago— 
Lambs ... ploasesecbsbenissianeebicned aE RE eed, ae 
GRAIN—At Chicago— 
iD, 20 SUUUEIIDGD ccccsevensestecssess evstessnnuns 64] 62) 72) 92 
Oats, No. 2 white .| 53{ 57| 69; 81 
Wheat, No, 2 red ...... 7 fe | | 69 
Wheat, No. 2 northern ...ccccccccccocseees 38 a 65 
GRAIN--On lowa Farms— | | 
Corn ee sie 4 56! 68! 93 
Oats ... 40) 52! 60) 83 
Wheat, No, 2 hard 31) 34| 36| 65 
WOOL AND HIDES— 
oad gedagery wool, at Boscton...... 47| 47) 44) 69 
Light cow hides, at Chicago............ * 78| 70; 71 


MiILi-FEEDS— 





| 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee...... 64) 64] 59) 86 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee | 58] 58] 57] 92 
Bran, at Kansas C 44; 45! 51 8&8 
Shorts, at Kansas City 41} 42] 57) 8&5 





HAY— ‘ | 


No, 1 timothy, at Chicago .| 67] 80| 84 86 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City. = 76; 71 73| 101 







OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 





























Butter, at Chicago .... 
Red clover seed, at Chicago . 80} 8) 82) 9 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 85} 85] 102) 102 
Cotton, at New York 42} 46) 48] 61 
Eges, at Chicago ceeasiticnal 68| 73) 65) 83 
Fat hens, at Chicago ... 90; 82 74; 81 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago— ae 
oS. a aindtonistigeee ees MAL See ee 
ell 64) 65] 66) 85 
96 96 99) 113 
FUTURES—Ai Chicago— | 
Yorn— 
July 67| 64) 68) 95 
September . 57 58! 68) 96 
5 


December 





















Oats— } 
See 52 56} 66) ° 74 
Septe mber. 57] 61 v4 86 
December 62} 72) 87 

Wheat | 
July ....... 41 41} 46) 69 
Septe mber. 42) 44) 49) 7 
December 43; 45) 50 75 

Lard— | 
aaa 61} 62 4 77 
September ‘ 61; 61) 66) 76 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUC | | | 

Coke, at Connellsville 59! 63! 69 61 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 66| 66! 64) 77 

Copper, at New York ee} 56) 541 58! 79 

Crude petroleum, at New York .... | 45) 58 55] 68 

Lumber—Douglas fir (f. 0. b. | | | 
oe olga lle Aaa 65} 65| 73! 90 

Crude rubber 21}; 20} 22) 36 

Cement ... snes | 79) 79} 79) 87 

FINANCIAL— | | | | 

Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at | | | | 
I PHIONI Ssccanccchccocs cesta sucsoescsssise | 29] 29] 29] 58 

Industrial stocks .. .| 95] 99} 107) 151 

Railroad stocks ........ weet 73) 76) 84) 125 

ID MRE RRCOF RCE oo ssccccncsecscnoccssce 128] 132) 140} 181 





LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
responding week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 








combined, 
HOGS 
| 2 | as 
| Bo] Sai o 
| Bw) oF) te 
oS| oF! So 
= Qo = = VY 
os} oS tt 
| eo| eo] v & 
June 7 to 74, 69! 64 
June 14 to 83) 73| 67 
June 21 to 2 78 77| 67 
June 28 to 75| 79| +63 
July 5 to 68 69 63 
July 12 to 79 80| 63 
July 19 to 25 76| 75) 62 
June 7 to 


June 14 to 
June 21 to 
June 28 to. 

July 5 to 11 





July 12 to 
July 19 to_ , 

SHEEP 
June 7 to 99) 131) 32 
June 14 to 110) 128] 29 
June 21 to 27 98} 124} 27 
June 28 to 97| 125) 24 
July 5 to 78; 91] 
duly 12 to 92 106) 4 








July 19 to 2 





June 7 to 
June 14 to 2 
June 21 to 27 


June 28 to 
July 5 to 
July 


12 to 
19 to 








Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 
in Dollars and Cents 


~~ 





















































Stock pigs— 
Last week . 



























NEE WOO «cs ccscvbavdiuansccipteceasests ip chevvene Ne sctthiaee 
Week before ... 


HOGS FEEDS 
| | | > > a . 
é 21813\- 
By 21°18 el. 
si] a] & i Ds oe 
a 2 - & Le s n : 
a Ss pears = r 
fo) | Oo | M a PI S438.) 6 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | Bran— | | | 
Last week ...... | 5.88] 6.55] 6.58 Last week -/11.50} 9.25] 9.25/16.00 
Week before 5.50| 5.75] 6.38 Week before ... ° «++ /13.25} 9.75|10.00/16.00| 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— } | | Shorts— | | 
Last Week ......00... | 7.02] 7.75] 7.52 Last week ....... . --oe| 12.25/10.38/10.25/19.00) 
Week before ........... | 6.50] 7.30) 7.12 Week before -|12.75|10.75|10.75/19.00) 
Light (150-200 Ibs. Satie | Hominy feed— | | 
Last week 7.50| 8.05] 7.58 Last Week .....00 8. «}oseseeeee| 18.00} 
Week before ...... Socebeamneaiaie 6.92] 7.60} 7.22 Week before ............ |18. eccepeee | 8-00} 
Light lights (130- 150 Ibs.)— Linseed oil meal 
wast wee 7.45| 7.80) 7.5 Last week (27. 
WOOK DESOTO ccceasiecseqssvesciins «| 6.82) 7.32) 7.12 Week before \27.. 
Smooth and rough heavy packing sows Cottonseed (41 per cent)— 
(250 Ibs. up)— Last week ...... eo 8. 
ti Ai) DIED cist pedamptabennndiatescibadamsonuasiaiaceescie wee] 4.88] 5.10] 4.75 8. 
Week before .... 4.38! 4.82] 4.85 
Pigs (130 Ibs. dowWwn)— | Pe 
oN Sea 7.32| 7.38 Week before e 
Week before 6.82] 6.88 | Gluten— 
TA 
6. 


Week be my Jo cace eo cccoeececcoseceoee 





CATTLE 


Medium and heavy-weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and —- 
aA TI ~ enhSF sa'tans co cecotnesecenesepnibnentennensviiownani 
Week before . 
Good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium— 
IEE, “UNNI cess ctvessinniadinisngnbennsiutnstibianansiingiunalasitiaioall 
Week before 
Commeon— 
Last week 
Week before .. 
Light | or beef steers. 
1,100 lbs. down) 
choice and prime— 
zast wee 


ok 
Week before .. EIS RAS SOE Te 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before quinensiiaiiaginammenetiaatirana 
Common— | 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ......... 
Week before ... 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutte 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 


















































































j 
7.62 sa 
7.38 basse 
7.00] 7.62!) 
6.75 — 
6.12! 6.88] 
88) 6.62) 
».75] 5.75 
».50) 5.88 
8.25! 8.80 
7.88] 8.58 
| 
7.12| 7.38 
6.88] 7.38 
5.75] 5.75 
5.50] 5.88 
6.25] 6.50 
6.12] 6.12 
4.50] 4.75 
4.62| 4.62 
| 
3.75] 4.12 
4.00| 4,25 
2.62| 2.62 
2.62| 2.62 
| 
5.62/ 5.6 
5.62] 5.62 
| 








SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), med, to prime— | | 
yee wee] 6.42] 7.00 
Week before . | 6.12] 6.62 
Lambs, culls and common— | | | 
Last week .......... | 4.62] 4.88] 
Week before ..... wows} 4.251 4,62] 
Yearling wethers, medium to prime— | | | 
Last week ... | 4.381 5.12] 
Week before ... ee) 4.25} 1 
Ewes, medium to ch 
Last week .--| 2.50] 2.88] 
Week before ........ «| 2.25] 2.62 
Feder lambs, medium to choi | | | 
SF FE REE RE ere | 4.82] 4.88) 
Hogs quote good to choice; cattle, unless 


stated, at an average from common to choice. 
HAY 
Mixed clover No, 1— SEE tak es, 
Last week ........ sntenntabtinemeniciinbanitapeie wee 5 


Week before 
Timothy, No, 1— 
Last week ........ peevesttls 
be ee 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
Last week | 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before : wastes 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
ne | 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 




















STII, ecsanknckash-alinpsidheiasaSpettiuncashocovmniibbanicestnes { 


_ Week before 
Oat straw— } 
DeIEET SNINOIR sn nctstivsCinn snikcganhneah<panchdacaatbomadeomeiaiaiol 
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6.50) 5.00 
Week before | 6.50) 8.00] 5.00 
A n 
< & 
ont ro 
o a 
' -— — 
al inal 
| w Ps 
| o F 
Corn, No. 2Y— } | 
Last week 4414) .87%4 
Week before .... 50 | .43%6 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ..... 6] d -43%4! .36%4 
Week before .... el . 49 4214 
Oats— | | 
Last week ...... | 41-28 *] ois 
Week before .... { .21 | .16% 
Rye— | 
Last week | .41 
Week before ... | .41 
Wheat, No. 2 hard— | 
Last week Cee RE ye 425 40 | .33 
Week before 5214| 4314] 140 | 3614 








‘Soybean oil meal— 
Last week eovceees 
_Week before ... 


at Des. 

















in ton ors all othe r 


“Moines i 


*Quotations 
points, car lots. 
tCar lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

























Q 
“a a 
© a 
e 
% 
a oO 
4 E 
Chicago “Produce— | 
utter, creamery extras | .23%] .24% 
Cheddar cheese ©........ 1358] 134 
Eggs, fresh firsts .... 18 19 
Ducks 14 14 
Fat hens 21 19 
Broilers a a | 21 
CEOC8O. nus -09 .09 
Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston .. .20 19 
Light cow hides, at Chicago 12 12 
Red clover seed, at Chicago 16.00 
Cotton, at New York .. 095% 
Lard, at Chicago .......0..0 7.75 
Foreign Markets— 
No. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires .. 30% 
Lard, at Liverpool .........ccosssoees 9.17 








MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 














Months of January, February, March, April, May 
and June 
= ageapeaeeaaaeoapeaneny a —— 
) | 2 | 8 
2 8 es | 3 
§ a = £é 
im Pas = = A Z | Be 
1929 .. 65, 8901 68,235] 133,696] 625,905 
1920 ... 68,555 78,905) 170,828] 731,635 
1931 ... 52,488| _ 63,046| 131,075] 559,836 
Three weeks ‘ending | July 7, 1931; July 18, 1930; 
July 19, 1929 
1929 ... 13,699] 7,903] 5,621] 12,218] 51,477 
1930 ... 6,039) 5,788) 2,844 7,412 29,410 
1931 9,995| 4,934] 4,588] 9,162 40,924 














TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible 
supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks 
of butter and eggs. 























| 

ee 
Week ending i gs $ | un 2 | re 
| th s a ~~, 
i obi gs 2 } o 
1 @ e ft ° ise} H a 
June 6. | 47] 829] 49) 113) 105 
June 13 42 ia | 49} 110) 104 
June 20 .... 35] 345] 49 107] 105 
June 27 | 36] 342] 47] 101] 103 
July 4 ica ae 331} 50; 98) 103 
July 11 | 41) 318] 52] 94) 102 
July 18 | 41) 305] 52] 90) 100 
July 25 | 42| 274] 52 _ 87] 98 





It will be noted that wheat is burdened with stocks 
more than twice the five-year average. 





RAILROAD LOADINGS 
Figures show the percentage for the week ending 
July i. 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average for 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 68 per cent, 
grain 122 per cent, livestock 66 per cent, lumber 42 per 
cent, ore 51 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise $1 
per cent. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cant bonds, due in 1958 
but callable in 1938, were quoted nat t week’ at 85%. Fou 
per cent bonds are quotable at 841 








COMPARISON OF COST OF LIVING, JUNE, 
1931, AND DECEMBER, 1930 


A bulletin issued by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of Labor, 
gives comparative figures for the cost of living in 
June, 1931, as compared with December, 1930. The 
index number of all items has shown a decrease of 
6a per cent in the six months period, but is still 
about 50 per cent greater than in 1913. Reductions 
since last December, for various items of living ex- 
pense, in terms of per cent, are as follows: Food, 
13.8 per cent; clothing, 4.6 per cent; rent, 3.1 per 
cent; fuel and light, 5.5 per cent; house furnishings, 
6 per cent; miscellaneous items, - of 1 per cent. 
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READERS M 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 















Rates and Information 


The classified ogvertiing rate is 15¢ a word. 


Minimum, ‘or each insertion. Count each 
whole number, ae itial and sign as a word. Count 
your name & address as part of the ad. Thus, 
“P. LL. Wires’ is counted as three words. “226 
W. 2ist St.” as four words and 
a one Iowa,” as two words. bs 5 and 
both count as one word. C. D. 
F. D. 4 aie as 


four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 
If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 














No. | 
w'rds! Number Insertions 

3 2 3 4 Ss Si 
10 . |$1.50/$3.00/$4.50/$6.00/$10.50/$16.50 
11 ..| 1.65) 3.30) 4.95) 6.60) 11.55) 18.15 
12 ..| 1.80] 3.60) 5.40) 7.20) 12.60) 19.80 
13 ..| 1.95) 3.90) 5.85) 7.80) 13.65) 21.45 
14 ..| 2.10} 4.20) 6.30) 8.40] 14.70) 23.10 
15 ..| 2.25) 4.50) 6.75) 9.00) 15.75) 24.75 
16 ..| 2.40) 4.80) 7.20) 9.60) 16.80! 26.40 
17 ..| 2.55) 5.10) 7.65119.20| 17.85) 28.05 
18 ..| 2.70] 5.40) 8.10/10.80) 18.90) 29.70 
19 -| 2.25) 5.70] 8.55)11.40) 19.95) 31.35 
20 ..{ 3.00} 6.00) 9.00)12.00) 21.00) 33.00 
21 ..| 3.15] 6.30) 9.45)12.60) 22.05) 34.65 
92 ..| 3.30! 6.60! 9.90'13.20) 23.10] 36. 


























| 











COMMISSION HOUSES 


YOUR 2 POULTRY WILL BRING F. FANCY PRICES 
if you ship to us. We give you a guaranteed 
ce and pay all express charges. Coops furnished. 

= mailed same day. Prices on request. Write 

Reiling Hatcheries, Davenport, 





as before you sell. 


Jowa. 

MAKE MORE -E MONEY ON YOUR POULTRY, 
eggs and veal. Our free book tells how. Ask 

for it. 


Broilers are wing premium prices. Ship 
yours to the house that always satisfies. Karsten 
& Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, Chicago 


CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 





N. Peoria St.. _ ©. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns ‘nailed same day. 





WANTED —LINE AND DRESSED PopureY 
and veal. Highest possible pri paid. rite for 

poration and tags. Drake +i Sontield, 940 Ful- 

to rice go. 

EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK Dressed Weal 
fryers. Premiums CS iw oe. 

Write us. Coges Bessy holesale_ Buyers. 

be _—— Shutn Water Market, ont: 











oot 1G. E Nat oe CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 

dolph St., Chica Established 1873. ani us 
your poultry, wise. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arrival. 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish est. a A 
tonal & Son, Englew Established 


veal, 





on requ 
Chicago. 





HAY WANTED 

GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 
Ship John Devlin Hay Co., 192 North Clark 

St., Chicago. Write for prices : ‘and full particulars. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


20 GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. 
(Spayed females, males, yo 

no fooling). .Guaranteed. Four partly trained, 

$10. Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 


BROWN W a SPANIEL PUPS. MALES, $6; 














Paul Ripley, 





‘emales taken at once. 
Auburn, Towa. 
30 FOX TERRIERS, ALL AGES. PUPS, 3, $6. 
Toy Fox Terriers, $8. Write wants. Sunnyside, 
Reinbeck, Towa. nee ' 
PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES, 4 MONTHS 
old. Spayed female, $6. Peter Hintgen, La- 


Motte, Towa. 


PED. COLLIES, years - AND COLORS. HILL- 
crest Kennels, Route 2, Waterloo, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEN W. ANTED FOR GOOD PAY POSITIONS 

as Pilots, Airplane Mechanics, Auto Mechanics, 
Electrical Mechanics, Radio Mechanics, Welders, 
after taking necessary Learn 
where Lindbergh learned. good 
Positions paying $150 to For 
Catalog and comp Ra Ag write now to 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 2764 Automo- 
tive Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. 
Send for ca’ tales. a 











ining in this school. 
¥G ou & you for 
onth. 





EARN $25-$100 
no how to _ receive 
for Auctioneer’s 


e a After Dinner Talks, Your money 
Tefunded g not ae * apccescapda Auction School, 
Box 32, Decatur, India’ 





ees “Wallaces’ —— and Iowa Homestead 


_ HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 

BIG PROFITS SELLING GROCERIES, MOTOR 

oils, paint, stock minerals. Sample case free. 
Loverin & Browne, 1619-T So. State, Chicago. _ 








SALESMEN — 
FAl ARME RS CAN BUY LUBRICATING Om. S$ DI- 
rect from refinery at tremendous savin Liberal 
commissions to representatives. Write feuner Oil 
Corporation, 1, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
WANTE D—TWO OR THRED MEN TO SOLICIT 
. Subscriptions in southern Iowa. _ Write Subscrip- 
tion Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


FARM LANDS 


MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 














IOWA, 


ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
by bank. Write John §. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street. Chicago, 





OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DARUEA. 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Orego Crop 
Payment or easy terms. Free Meseeture: “ ention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
RENTERS WANTED, SECTION FARM, NORTH- 
ern Iowa. Two set buildings, 160 acres sweet 
Give yrs ag age, "help. equipment and 
stock have, s Box 82, ‘Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Towa ist 
240 ACRES ay MASON CITY, HIGHLY IM r IM- 
nee a eee vn 
10 ACRES 12 te EAST OF OELWEIN 
Box 83, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 




















Homestead 
Wit L TRADE WELL IMPROVED 640 a= 
for small farm. Fred Matousek, Wood, Dak. 


et | 


. pos 
Cot fee Co., 








FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS 
LAyD D », ORENINGS FARMS wl IN eee POULTRY FOUNTAIN 
Dakota on ; " shington, jp - 7 ; 
Cums and California. ay forms, “small or POULTRY ee gg dg | 


large, new land at so investment prices for 
grain, livestock, dairying, fruit, poultry. _ Rent or 
get a home while prices are low. Write for Free 
Book and details. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 307, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Piul, Minnesota. 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF ‘CATTLE 


SHORTHORN MEN ATTENTION! RETIRED 
breeder offers his set of h books and associa- 
tion membership at a bargain. First check for $50 
takes both. Address H. H. Johnston, 1912 Grand, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
RED POLLED HEIFERS FOR (SALE. ~ MAPLE 
Grove Farm, Little Cedar, low 
DAIRY “CATTLE 
ba '? ang te 10 CHOICE ate; GRADE 
eifers to weeks old, $15 Beautifully 
marked, fine types and caliinedion: excellent con- 




















Ccition, very promising, selected individuals from 
local market. €.0.D._ reasonable delivery. Glenn 
Clarke, . St. Paul, Minn, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BRACES 





STOP SUFFERING—-MEN AND WOMEN EV- 
erywhere are finding wonderful relief from pain 
and strain; weak back, Ean! curvatures, misplaced 
internal organs, enla bdomen, ruptures, etc., 
——_ the Natural Brace—supports and 
hens— relieves ~- MR used 30 years. 
Write today for free booklet and details of our 
free individual service. Natural Body Brace Co., 


Dept. 102, Salina, Kansas. 

pee ERM uu. eS 

SEND $1.00 BILL | FOR 5 LRS. OF BEST 
int you ever ta d whole. We 


—ground or 
tage. Valuable gift with order. Plantation 
, 187 W. 7th St., St. Paul, _Minn. _ 
CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying attach- 
ment. Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 
Process Co., Salina, Kansas, 
LUMBER e 
Saxe $50 TO $300 ON CAR OF LUMBER, 
Shingles, fence posts, and other building materials 
shipped direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lansdown, 
Box 909-G, Everett, _ Washington. ; 
KODAK FINISHING 


FREE FRAMED ENLARGEMENTS, SEND 
roll and quarter for six glossy prints and cou- 
pons. Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Towa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE FX- 
tra print natural colored 25c. American Photo 


Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















ROLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN DE LUXE 
prints, one hand colored, 30c. Pasco Photo 

Laboratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Mian. 

ROLL DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAU TIFU L 
prints for 20c. Fast service; free rolls given. 


The Picture Folks, Lincoln, Nebr. A ee 

FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS, 25¢ SIL- 
ver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, 

Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. 8. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
glossitone prints, 25c. Day Night Studio, Se- 

dalia, Missouri. 

FILMS | DEVELOPED, 
largement, 25c coin. 

Crosse. 








~ SEVEN PRINTS, EN- 
Kays Photo Service, La 
CRAWFORD’S PHOTO SERVICE, HUMBOLDT, 

Towa. Films developed, 6 prints, 25c coin. En- 
largement. 


scriptive circular of s 
Fountain made. Quinn Wire and Iron Works, Dept. 
Boone, Iowa. 
USED INCUBATORS 
INCUBATOR BARGAINS — GREATLY RE- 
duced prices on entire stock of used incubators. 
Sold on mest li 1 terms ever given. 4p an 
a, Buckeyes, Petersines, Blue Hens, 
Many nearly new, 2,000 to 30, 000" capesity, 
al guaranteed. Write or wire , * description and 





prices = — any ineubator. Our 

tion protec you. Smith Incubator Company, 

3135-A | West, 121st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. _ 

a : WOOLENS 

FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE INTO “BLANKETS, 
batting and yarns at fair prices. Send for cir- 

culars. onticello Woolen Mills, _ Monticello, Wis. 





FARM MACHINERY 


BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS—CUTS THROUGH 
turns under all trash without clogging. New Re- 
| Prices. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. bon Rushville, 
nd. 
MILKING MACHINES, 
rms. Write today. 
Mankato. Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free “How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and “Record of Invention” 
formation on how to p 
Registered Patent Aitorney, Security Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank Building (directly op- 
posite U. S. Patent Office), Washington, D. 
BAIN, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT. 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. NO 
consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bldg., 
Tes Moines. Iowa. 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


BABY CHICKS 


NOTICE TO _ POULTRY | PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree- 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
rival, If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
y fed and watered and retw immediately to 
shipper, the shipper standing -carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
shonld notify buyers of them before filling orders. 
CHICKS. 3 MONTHS OLD PULLETS, 65c. 8. 
Cc. Reds, Buff Orp., White and Barred Rocks. 
From accredited hatchery flocks. Eagle Grove 
Hatchery, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
ST ARTE D CEs PULLETS—4-16 WEEKS 
old. — cockerels. Iowa Chick Hatch- 
ery, Iowa City, Te. 








LOW PRICES, EASY 
J. ©. Marlow, Box 8, 








Brien, 

















Use This Order Blank Now! 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance of $ 


Run my ad as follows: 


| TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


times in your 





is enclosed. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 7 
| 
| 
| 
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PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 
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BR (Count as part of ad) 

| Address — 
| (Count as part of sd) 

| Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, 61.50. 
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THIS LETTER 
SPEAKS FOR 
oer... 


Batavia, Iowa, 
April 13, 1931. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 


Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Sirs: 

Am having fine results from my ad- 
vertisement in your paper. Had my 
first advertisement appear in the 


Mareh 28 issue and since then have 
been able to have orders booked ahead 
for a week and ten days. 

Have always had better success from 
ads in your paper than any other, and 
I have advertised in some of the best 
poultry papers. 

Yours respectfully, 
PEARL KRUEGER. 











BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS. . STATE ACCREDITED, WORM TREAT- 


$F 50. Tom Barron White — gitnte. 
Sussex, $ Quality White, Brown, Buff 
borns, $5 All. other heavy breeds, $6.7 3 
Heavy LK 5.75. Light assorted, $4.50. 
Whiteview y Hatchery, “Roanoke, : & 


POULTRY | 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAH- 
mas—100 or 1,000, 12c each. 12 other lead- 

















ing blood tested varieties at equally low prices. 

Ajax Hatcheries, Quincy, Illinois. be ew 
__ WHITE LEGHORNS 

CHICKS KS, |, BEST MATING, DAY ~ OLD, 6%ec; 

old, 8c; 2 weeks old, 10c. Yearling hens. 

Hamilton Leghorn Farm, Bancroft, Iowa. 

pucks ‘xe 

$16 PER 100; 






WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS, 
$3.25 for 50, and $4.50 for 25. 
ery, Springb rook, Towa. 
EGISTERED POULTRY | 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ~ ON 
all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA 


HARDY | 1 ALFALFA SEED, $6: 
$8. White sweet clover, $3. Al 


Scheckel’s Hatch- 








~ GRIMM AL- 
1 60 Ib. 





ousbel” Return seed if not satisfied. George Bow- 

man, Concordia, Kansas. 

SPECIAL REDUCED SUMMER PRICES ON 
Lyman’s Grimm alfalfa. A. B. Lyman, Exce.- 

sior, Minnesota. _ i 

BUY DIRECT 


HARDIEST ALF a & SEED, 
from Sam Bober, Newell, D., and save money. 


EXPENSIVE FARMING WITHOUT 
LEGUMES 


The many farmers in the corn belt who 
are operating with no legumes or with a 
very small percentage. of them in their 
rotations, may be taxing themselves as 
much as $7.50 an acre or more for the 
“privilege’’ of farming this way, accord- 
ing to L. B. Miller, associate in soil ex- 
periment fields at the University of IIli- 
nois. This is revealed in the results of 
the ten-year period recently ended on the 
college’s Morrow plots, the country’s old- 
est soil experimental grounds. 

Under a rotation of corn, oats and clo- 
ver on one of the Morrow plots, the aver- 
age annual income an acre was $22.03. 
In contrast, the annual acre income un- 
der a two-year rotation of corn and oats 
was only $14.44, or $7.59 an acre less than 
under the three-year rotation containing 
a legume. There was an even wider dif- 
ference of $9.23 in the average annual acre 
income between the three-year rotation 
and a system of continuous corn crop- 
ping. 





WHY DO BEES SWARM? 


The stimulus that causes bees to swarm 
is unknown, altho many observations have 
been made, says F. B. Paddock, of Iowa 
State College. It is the one activity of 
the bee that is the most spectacular and 
most noticed by uninformed persons. This 
activity is conducted in the orderly man- 
ner that all bee enterprises are. 

It is known that swarming does not oc- 
cur unless these three conditions prevail: 
(1) A large population of worker bees, 
sufficient for two colonies or units; (2) 
drones for the fertilization of the young 
queens at the head of any new units cre- 
ated or established; and (3) young queens, 

The swarm usually does not fly far be- 
fore clustering on some branch, and 
should be hived as soon as possible after 
the cluster is formed. Scouts are sent 
out by the bees, usually a short time after 
the cluster is formed, and unless the 
bees are hived the scouts will return and 
the entire swarm will take flight. This 
flight can not be stopped. 


r 















1350 killed...50 wounded 


HERE is the fly-by-fly report on 
the fate of fourteen hundred 
bloodthirsty, cow-torturing flies 
that went down with a single ap- 
plication of Dr. Hess Fly Spray. 

The doors and windows of a 
fly-tight building were closed. 
It was then thoroughly sprayed 
with Dr. Hess Fly Spray in the 
manner that any dairyman would 
spray his barn. All flies, living 
and dead, were counted. Out of 
a total of fourteen hundred flies, 
only fifty survived the fumes. 

Many such tests were made 
at the Research Farm of Dr. Hess 
& Clark. Over nine thousand 
dead flies were actually counted. 
Out of all these tests Dr. Hess 
Fly Spray proved itself 92 per 
cent efficient as a fly killer. 


Still more important than its 
killing properties is the ability 
of Dr. Hess Fly Spray to protect 
cows from fly torment in the 
pasture. Cows sprayed with it in 
the morning are practically free 
from flies all day Jong, and this 
means something to the dairy- 
man. It means he can avoid a 
milk slump at fly-time. 

Use Dr. Hess Fly Spray your- 
self this summer. Spray the 
cows in the barn at the morning 
milking. Spray the barn before 
bringing them in, in the evening. 
You'll find flies are no longer 
one of your problems. See your 
local Dr. Hess dealer about Fly 
Spray. Either do that or write 
direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess 


FLY SPRAY 


kills flies in the stable .. . protects cows in the pasture 





POLAND CHINAS 


35 Poland China Bred Sows 
I am offering 35 good fall sows bred for August 
and September farrow to The Pilot These are 
sired by a son of Prince Charming. These are real 
bargains. Write or come and see them. 
JEORGE GRUBER FARRAGUT, IOWA 


Poland China Fall Boars 


I am offering eight head of splendid fall and sum- 
mer boars for sale. Good enough to head any herd 
and priced right. Write or come and see them. 


Address 
JOHN H, FITCH LAKE CITY, IOWA 











TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Bred Gilts 


for September farrow. 
gains. Real rustlers. 


J.J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, IOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 
FALL GILTS AND BRED SOWS 


Fifty fall gilts and yearling sows bred to farrow in 
early August and September. Prices, $25 to $40 
each. Also 37 fall boars and 45 spring boars. Every- 
thing vaccinated for cholera, I ship C, O. D. 
©. A. PRENTICE SAC CITY, IOWA 





Herd tested for economical 











SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford and Southdown 
rams, lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds. Sired by 
International winners. ‘These rams are high class 
flock headers and ready to show in the strongest com- 

tion. We can also supply some high class ewes. 
me and see. Write for prices. 


Animal! Husbandry Dept. 
lowa State College | Ames, Iowa 








Registered Shropshire 
RAMS. Big, rugged yearlings and 
two-year-olds. eady for heavy 
service and priced reasonable. On 
Primary road No. 3. 
Frank Chandler Kellerton, Iowa 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 

Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
Oxford sheep write 

Sec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 

Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 











HOLSTEINS 


High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


_ We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 
ing. All ages. Closely related to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test. Special prices to 
make room for show herd. Also some good heifers 
and cows. yrite or come. 
HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 

NORWALK IOWA 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


I am offering several qutctanting pours bulls for 
sale sired by Triune Ormsby Mutual Papoose, 1300- 
lb. bull, out of dams ranging in age from 52 to 75 
Ibs. milk per day, testing 4 per cent. Prices rea- 
sonable. Address Ed Rensink, Hospers, Iowa. 











ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering two outstanding yearling bulls for 
sale, one a Blackcap and one Eisa Erica. Real herd 
bull propositions, Also some mighty choice heifers. 
Write me at once or come and see them. 

JOHN H. FITCH LAKE CITY, IOWA 


ANGUS CATTLE FOR SALE 


I am offering 20 choice cows, some with calves at 
foot; 40 choice heifers, and 15 yearling bulls. Sired 
by Eric Marshall, by Earl Marshall. The choicest 
breeding and priced to sell. Mention this paper. 
WALTER WILKINSON LUCAS, TOwA 











Choice Angus Bulls for Sale 


am offering a choice lot of good Angus bulls, 

10 to 17 months in age, of Earl Marshall breed- 

ing They are well grown, good individuals and 
sell. Write or come and see them. 

ELMER J. JOHNSON, KIRON, IOWA 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Dual Purpose Shorthorns 


A select lot of young females to choose from; the 
and backed by top pre 
and showyard records. A few choice bulls left. 


MASON CITY, IOWA 








HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 

c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 








When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 


advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 





Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANFUS 

Sept. 17—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 

Sept. 18—Breeders’ Sale, Luverne, Minn. 
Francis T. Martin, Sale Mgr., Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—C. T. Rierson, Radcliffe, Iowa. 

HOLSTEINS 
Sept. 29—Chris. H. Miller, Alexander, Ia. 
SHORTHORNS 

Sept. 24—G. H. & E. R. Schuerman, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

Oct. 1—J: L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 12—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Jos, F. Brenner, 
Mer., Mapleton, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Sale of O’Malley, 
Brown, Bilderback and Belton, at 
Adel, Iowa. M. J. Belton, Mgr., Red- 
field, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Glen Rinehart, Britt, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 

Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 

Oct. 12—M. J. Schnackel, Avoca, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Sept. 26—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
Iowa (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 

Sept. 26—E. T. Garton, Marathon, Iowa, 

Oct. 1—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Iowa. 

Oct. 3—Winn A. Baier, Greenfield, Ia. 

Oct. 5—Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 24—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Iowa. 
Sept. 25—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
of. 17—Howard Darland, Barnes City, 
owa. 
Ov. 20—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
owa, 
Oct. 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 29—Chris. H. Miller, Alexander, Ia. 





Livestock News 


Two outstanding decisions made by 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, in its annual convention, held 
recently at Syracuse, N. Y., involved 
registration of Canadian-bred animals 
and the association’s extension service. 
The convention delegates voted to per- 
mit registration of Holstein animals, 
imported from Canada, in the American 
association herd-book, without requir- 
ing inspection in Canada and Canadian 
super-registration certificates. The del- 
egates also voted to continue the work 
of their extension service in full force, 
despite the depression. 





PUREBRED SIRE SIGNS POPULAR 
In conducting the “Better Sires—Bet- 
ter Stock”’ campaign in cooperation with 
the states for the improvement of do- 
mestic livestock, specialists in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have observed the evidence of un- 
usual interest of farmers and stockmen 
in the lithographed barn signs being 
offered to persons who are improving 
their herds with purebred sires. The 
department regularly grants certificates 
of recognition to these progressive 
stoekmen, and, on request, also furnish 
a barn sign, measuring 10 by 14 inches, 
bearing the words “Purebred Sires 
Used Exclusively on This Farm.” 


TREND OF THE FARM MARKETS 

Altho some sharp up-and-down price 
changes were reported, a steadier tone 
seemed to prevail in the general farm 
markets of late July. Some recovery 
took place in the potato markets. Prices 
of cheese and eggs advanced. Butter 
and poultry weakened. Grain-fed cattle 
were in good demand at higher prices. 
Corn and oats sold lower, but wheat 
markets remained about steady. Trad- 
ing in hay and feedstuffs continued dull. 

Domestic wheat markets remained 
unchanged during the week ending July 
24, altho a sharp reduction in receipts 
of winter wheat had a steadying influ- 
ence in central western markets, Corn 
prices declined under the influence of 
beneficial rains in important areas of 
the corn belt, increased offerings of old 
crop grain, and low wheat prices. Oats 
were lower with corn. Barley and rye 
held steady under a good demand for 
the high quality gratin. 

Production of straight feedstuffs in 
the past few months has been the light- 
est in recent years. The volume of 
spot and future trading is generally 
light, with fair pasturage limiting im- 
mediate requirements. The depressed 
market situation of grains and dairying 
curtailed interest in covering the win- 
ter’s feed supply. Prices of wheat feeds 
were generally steady to slightly higher. 
A slow demand and prospects for a lib- 
eral carry-over of cottonseed cake and 
meal into the new crop season further 
weakened cottonseed meal prices. Other 
important feeds were largely unchanged, 

The movement of timothy hay re- 
mained considerably below normal for 
the season at most of the principal con- 
suming markets. Growers were gener- 
ally reluctant to sell at present prices 
and buyers are interested only in small 
lots for immediate needs. Alfalfa mar- 
kets remained very dull and quiet, with 
light offerings and generally slow de- 
mand. 

All interests competed for light cat- 
tle, and a price discrimination against 
those fed largely on grass was effected 
toward the close of the month, Price 


spreads widened between grain-fed ang 
grassy kinds. The bulk of grain-feq 
weighty steers sold for $7 to $8, while 
yearlings of comparable finish brought 
$7.50 to $8.50. 

Packing sows supplied a liberal pro. 
portion of the Chicago hog receipts, byt 
pigs and light lights were scarce. Fresh 
pork prices at Chicago and Atlantic 
seaboard markets declined around ¢ 
and acted as a depressing factor in the 
live hog trade. 

Prices of fat lambs continued to slant 
downward since the year’s top of $8.95 
was reached, early in July. Toward the 
close of the month, most good and 
choice native ewe and wether lambs 
sold at $7.50 to $7.75, and range lambs 
at $7.65- to $7.75. Desirable slaughter 
ewes brought $3 to $3.50, with weighty 
kinds downward to $2.75. The sheep 
and wool outlook report indicates the 
likelihood of a considerable reduction 
in numbers of sheep and lambs during 
the next two or three years. This year’s 
crop of lambs was estimated at 31,648. 
000 head, an increase of approximately 
8 per cent as compared with the 1939 
lamb crop. 

Quantities of wool sold on the Boston 
market were somewhat smaller, due to 
the inability of concerns to make imme- 
diate deliveries, also to the tendency of 
some concerns to hold for higher prices, 
In general, prices were steady to slight. 
ly stronger. 





Fresh From the Country 
(Continued from page 13) 


Lots of wheat being sold; also oats 
L. D. McKay. 

Central—Hall County, July 30—More 
rain needed for the corn crop. Thresh- 
ing is almost done. The pastures, hay 
meadows and alfalfa are beginning to 
dry up. Beet fields are showing signs 
of a good yield. There are lots of cattle 
and hogs being sold by the commission 
companies. All livestock in good shape, 
—George E. Martin. 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, July 27—A 
good rain is much needed. Threshing is 
the order of the day. There is a big 
crop of blackberries. Pastures are short 
and drying up.—Jeasty Watkins. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, July 
2i—Threshing mostly finished; wheat 
made from 15 to 30 bushels; oats, 20 to 
50. All corn in silk and tassel, and still 
a 100 per cent crop. Corn well cultivated 
and clean, and holding the moisture 


well. Flies bad. Cows failing and milk 
short. Eggs scarce. Potatoes, 60 per 
cent. Cabbage and tomatoes short. 
Apples and peaches dropping badly, 


Hog crop getting short; mostly all sold, 
—J. W. Griggs. 

Northwestern—Daviess County, July 
27—Corn in fine shape, but will need 
more rain this week. Hay a short crop 
Wheat and oats turning out well and 
threshing is in full swing. Wheat sell- 
ing at 35 cents, oats 18 cents or less, 
cream 16 cents, eggs 12 and 13 cents. 
Tomatoes not fruiting, and beans and 
peas not doing well. Some chinch bugs 
and plenty of grasshoppers, so that lit- 
tle or no alfalfa will be seeded.—E. L. 
Griggs. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, July 
27—We must have a rain in a few days 
to have a corn crop. Water is getting 
short. Not much hay. Spring seeding 
of clover was almost all killed by dry 
weather. Small grain is good. A fair 
fruit crop. Not many potatoes.—A. A. 


Graves. 
MINNESOTA 
Central—Stearns County, July 27— 
Grain all cut. Some threshing being 
done. No rain since July 4. Tempera- 


tures from 100 to 103% degrees. Prices 
about the same as last report; some ad- 
vance in egg market.—Brown Bros. 


INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, July 26— 
Oats do not look like they would yield 
very heavily. Wheat here was very 
good; average yield around 30 bushels 
per acre; price low, 40 and 41 cents per 


bushel. Corn looking fine.—Noel E. 
Rickert. 

KENTUCKY 
Northwestern — Henderson County, 


July 26—A recent rain revived the crops. 
Wheat has been threshed and clover 
cut. Corn selling at 60 cents per bushel. 
Fruit crop is immense. Cream 18 cents 
per pound, eggs 20 cents per dozen. 
Hog market good; $7.50 per cwt.—MTIs. 
Lee A. Taylor. 
SHORT CROP OF CERTIFIED 
ALFALFA 

Drouth and grasshoppers have cut the 
acreage of South Dakota alfalfa listed 
for inspection by the State Crop Im- 
provement Association to about one-half 
what it otherwise would have bee! 
according to R. E. Johnston, extension 
agronomist and secretary of the associa- 
tion. Prospects for seed are said to be 
not very. promising because of the 
long drouth. According to present pros- 
pects, seed will be produced only 0 
fields very favorably located on bottom 
land. 


— 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St. 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Pub- 
lishing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


_ The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 
morning, the week previous, te" 
days in advance of date of issue. 


—— 
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By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 











TTED’S ORACLE 
WE COULD NOT ALL BE 
ALIKE, FOR THE DEVIL 
MUST HAVE HIS PLAYMATES, 








Waite Tep 1s 
GOING THROUGH 
WITH HIS PART OF 
THE PLAN,LET US 
SEE IF THE SHERIFF 
1S DOING HIS PART. 


WILL ‘cg * SUCCEED 











NO WONDER! 

The newlyweds on their honey- 
moon had the drawing room. The 
groom gave the negro porter a dollar 
not to tell anybody on the train they 
were bride and groom. When the 
happy couple went to the diner for 
breakfast next morning all the pas- 
sengers snickered and pointed and 
eyed the couple knowingly. The 
groom called the porter and demand- 
ed: “Did you tell anybody on the 
train we were just married?” 

“No, sir,” said the dusky porter. 
“I told ’em you all was just good 
friends.” 


ACTION 

Little Mary was on a visit to her 
grandparents, and the old-fashioned 
grandfather clock in the hall was @ 
source of wonderment to her. While 
she was standing before it her grand- 
mother said to her from the next 
room: 

“Is the clock running, dear?” 

“No, ma’am,” promptly replied 
Mary, “it’s just standing still and 
wagging its tail.” 


SISTER’S UMBRELLA 

She: “Where did you get that um- 
brella?” 

He: “It was a gift from sister.” 

She: “You told me you didn’t have 
any sisters.” 

He: “I know, but that’s what’s en- 
graved on the handle.” 


LITTLE WILLIE AGAIN 
Teacher: “Now you understand 
the difference between ‘liking,’ and 
‘oving?’”’ 
Willie: “Yes. I like my mother 
and father, but I love pie.” 


CAUSB OF REJOICING 
First Fly: “Why are you making 
so much noise?” 
Second Fly: “Whoopee! 
the screen test.” 


I passed 














HOw Do You DO 
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Trimony!” 


EVER HEAR THIS? 


Once an old darky visited a doctor 
and was given definite instructions 
as to what he should do. Shaking 
his head he was about to leave the 
office when the doctor said, “Here, 
Rastus, you forgot to pay me.” 

“Pay you for what, boss?” 

“For my advice,” replied the doc- 
tor. 

“Naw suh! I ain’t gwine to take 
it,” and Rastus shuffled out. 


NOT TOO CRAZY 

“Why are you not working with 
the rest?” asked the lady visitor of 
an inmate in an asylum. 

“I’m crazy,” was the candid reply. 

“But surely crazy people can 
work,” argued the lady. 

“Yes,” retorted the inmate, 
I’m not so crazy as that.” 


“but 


THE BRUTE 


“Have you ever driven a car?” the 
lady applicant for a license was 
asked. 

“One hundred and twenty thousand 
miles,” put in her husband, “and 
never had her hand on the wheel.” 


A MOTORIST 

Young Jimmy was pushing his 
baby sister’s perambulator down the 
street. 

“Hey, Jimmy,” called his buddy 
from across the street, “do you get 
paid for that?” 

“Naw,” replied Jimmy disgustedly, 
“this is a free wheeling job.” 
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=| TO MY HOME, WHICH 
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THAT SHOULD CAPTURE 
ALL OCF THE KIDNAPPERS 
AS wet. AS A GIRL 
PRISONER—A MISS SLATER 
OF WILLISBURG ' 
A BROKERS PAVGHTER, 























eo MISS SLATER ISTHE , 
DAUGHTER OF A WittisBuRe 
BROKER-NOW WE WONDER 
\F HE LOST HER ON MARGIN ? 
Next Weex We Announce lke 


Name Crosen For Miss Srarer. 


| To BE CONTINUED 











JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“If a woman does housework for 
$15 a week, that’s a good job. But 
if she does it for nothing, that’s mat- 


ODD, SCOTCH JOKES 

A Scot was arguing with a conduc- 
tor as to whether the fare was five 
or ten cents. Finally the disgusted 
conductor picked up the Scotchman’s 
suitcase and, just as they were pass- 
ing over a bridge, tossed the case off 
the car. It landed with a splash. 

“Mon,” screamed the Scot, “Ye not 
only rob me, but noo ye are drownin’ 
my youngest son.” 


BRIGHT FUTURE 

Small Boy (to his father): 
world is round isn’t it?” 

Father: “It is.” 

Boy: “Then if I wanted to go east 
I could get there by going west, 
couldn’t 1?” 

Father: “Yes, and when you grow 
up you will be a taxi-cab driver.” 


“The 


WRONG SPELLING 


“Things that a fellow thinks don’t 
amount to a darn sometimes pile up 
a mountain of trouble. Just the other 
night my wife was working a cross- 
word puzzle and she looked up and 
said: ‘What’s a female sheep?’ And 
I said, ‘ewe,’ and then there was an- 
other big war on.” 


NO WONDER 

“T say, why is Perkins pacing up 
and down outside his house like 
that?” 

“He’s awfully worried about his 
wife, poor chap?” 

“Why, what has she got?” 

“The car.” 





AND GENTLY 

Murphy had been careless in hand- 
ling the blasting powder in the quar- 
ry and Duffy had been deputed to 
break the news gently to the widow. 

“Mrs. Murphy,” said he “isn’t it 
today the fellow calls for the weekly 
payment for Murphy’s life insur- 
ance?” 

“It is,” answered Mrs. Murphy. 

“Well, now a word in your ear,” 
said Duffy. “Sure ye can snap your 
fingers at the fellow today.” 


PREPAREDNESS 

An old maid went to have her pic- 
ture taken and the photographer no- 
ticed her tying a piece of clothes line 
around the bottom of her skirt. 

“What's the idea of that?” he 
asked. “I can’t take your picture 
that way.” 

“You can’t fool me, young men,’ 
said the old girl. “I know you see me 
upside down in that camera.” 





BUT DID SHE? 

The amateur prima donna had just 
completed her first group of songs on 
the local talent entertainment pro- 
gram. 

“Do you know “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail?” asked one of the au- 
dience. 

“Yes, do you want me to sing it?” 

“No, we want you to take it.” 


WHY THIS DELAY? 


Customer: “Say, that cheese you 
sent me is about the worst—’” 

Storekeeper: “Wait a minute! 
Wait a minute! I was making cheese 
before you were born.” 

“Customer: “Oh, Yeah? But why 
sell it now?” 


UP-TO-DATE 
Humble Guest: “Er—Have you 
ever waiked in your sleep, Sir John?” 
Very Rich Man: “Certainly not. I 
may have motored.” 





SLIM AND SPUD 





Skullduggery in the Studio 





















NOW THAT | BOUGHT 
THIS LITTLE CAMERA 
| CAN TAKE A LOT 
O'NIETY " 
BUT TH FIRST ones 
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THERE ANNIE, THAT 
OUGHTA BE A SWELL 
PICTURE. ILL SNAP TH’ 
REST OF THROLL AFTER 
DINNER AN’ SENO (T 







(INSIST THAT MINE BE 
THE FIRST PICTURE IM 
YOUR NEW CAMERA 
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NEW CAMERA —-! 
WONDER WHO's IT 
18? -- --HOW DOES 
IT WORR?--- OH THIS 
LITTLE THING MUST 
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Find an Old Pillow 


Most always there is an old pillow that you 
can use, so that all that needs to be done is to 
put a new cover on the old pillow. 

For a new cover I take a piece of material 
twice as large as one side of the old pillow. I 
put the cross-stitch design on the material before 
I sew the cover up. 

Monk’s cloth, coarse linen, basket weave, are 
all easy to cross-stitch because the threads them- 
selves are coarse and when they are woven to- 
gether they form little squares to cross-stitch 
over. 

But maybe you want a cover from some ma- 
terial that isn’t so easy to make the design on. 
Then you must trace it on with a carbon paper 
or work the design over cross-stitch canvas. 
Cross-stitch canvas is woven so there are little 
squares all read: to work the design. Baste on 
the canvas just where you want the pattern. Be 
very careful that the threads of the canvas are 
straight with the threads of your pillow cover 
material. If you don’t the pattern, or design, 
will be on crooked. 

When you have the design all cross-stitched, 
pull out the threads of the canvas very carefully. 

If you use this flower design on a pretty 
apron or dresser scarf, you will see that we had 
to think up a scheme to show you what colors 
to use. 


a means green 1n that square. 
[e] means rose in that square. 


Be means pink in that square. 


Cross-Stitch 


Like every other stitch, 
this one depends on evenness 
for its beauty. It is made up 
of two stitches of equal length 
crossing each other. Make 
the first part of the cross go 
in one direction each time like 
this / / / / and the top part 
in the opposite direction. The 
work will look much more 
even and smooth if you do this. 


Making the Pillow Cover 


After you have the four-leaf clover and 
border all cross-stitched on the pillow cover, you 
are ready to sew up the cover. Fold it so the 
right side is in. Stitch around the edges so that 
only one side or, better still, one-half side is 
open. Turn right side out. Into the opening 
put the pillow and tuck the pillow corners well 
into the corners of the cover. Now there is a 
short place to be sewed by hand before the work 
is finished. We will use the overhanding stitch 
because it is strong and because it hardly shows 
at all if done carefully. 


Overcasting Stitch 


I wonder how many of you know how we 
finish a simple seam so it can’t ravel out? You 
made the simple seam on your quilt blocks, but 
it wasn’t necessary to do anything special to those 
seams beeause the material wasn’t the kind that 
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Dear Friends Who Sew with Me: 


Thank you all for your nice letters. 
I am glad so many of you like to follow these lessons 


begin to answer them all, 
my mother gives me. 


It’s fun to get them even though I can’t 


This month I am sending you a lesson I just know you will enjoy. Cross-stitch 
hasn't anything to do with cross patches and it is so easy and pretty that you will 


want to try some right away. 


So here’s a four-leaf clover design for all you girls who are 4-H-ers. 


I have a 


pillow of monk’s cloth with the fowr-leaf clover cross-stitched in green, and it has a 


little cross-stitched border in green. 


to wear when you bake, can, etc., for 4-H projects. 


cap too, 


But this design would be lovely on a white apron 


Maybe you will put one on your 


If you aren’t a 4-H member, try crossestitching the little flower design or some 
of the cute animal patterns in my new blue scrapbook, 
Be sure that you don’t get cross doing crossestitch this month. 


P. S.—Watch for a new pattern for a “tam” 
You'll need one for school next month. 


them. 


ravels out and there isn’t much wear on the 
under side of a quilt. There are lots of ways 


A&A) GREEN 


For an apron, towel or dresser scarf 


to finish a seam so it won’t ravel and one very 
common way is by overcasting it. 

Hold the seam to be overcast over the fore- 
finger of your left hand and hold your needle 
as you see it in 
the picture, put- 
ting it in slightly 
on a slant. Do 
not pull your 
stitches too tight- 
ly; they should be 
just a little loose. 
After you get so 
you can do these 
stitches evenly, 
watch mother take 
half a dozen at 
once. When you 
can do this, over- 
casting will speed 


up a good deal. 
Overhanding Stitch 
This stitch 


selvaged edges together. 
to use in hemming table 


a, 
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Crercasting 


is often used in seaming two 
It is a very good stitch 
linen because it is 
stronger than the 
plain hem that you 
used on the little 
towel. If the edges 
of the pillow cover 
are not. selvaged, 
turn in the raw 
edges a narrow 
seam. Baste the 
folded edges togeth- 
er. Thread your 
needle with thread 
to match your ma- 
terial and tie a 
knot. 

Hold the material 
(or cover) with the 
left hand, with the 
edges between the 
f, ~ aad thumb and forefin- 
ger. Place the nee- 
dle in from _ the 
back and point it 
toward the left 
shoulder. Take the 
stitches close to- 
gether over and over until the seam is finished. 
Make the stitches even and just deep enough to 
catch the edges together. Do not pull the thread 
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Overhand Seam Open 
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Love, 


Betty 


or beret, as the fashion books call 


too tightly or you will have a ridge along your 
seam and you want it to open out flat. 


Helpful Hints 


A good little sean- 
stress always ties and 
clips all threads on her 
sewing before she calls 
it done. 

She knows that press- 
ing the finished work 
with a fairly hot iron 
will greatly improve it. 


Clean hands and 
clothing will make it 
easier to keep her 


needlework clean. 


If she should break a 
needle, either a _ hand 
sewing needle or a sewing machine one, she is 
very careful to pick up the pieces and put them 
where they cannot harm any one. 


She likes to finish her work as neatly on the 
wrong side as on the right side. 


She sits where she can have a good light on 
her work while she sews. A light over her left 
shoulder is best. 


A comfortable chair and a good position while 
sewing keep her from becoming tired too quickly 
when sewing. 

She folds her work nicely and puts it away 
after she is done. 

Mouths were never made for pincushions. 
Have a pincushion handy when you sew and 
use it. 

Funny it’s so easy to get sewing out and 
spread around, and so hard to put it away agail. 





This Is the Pillow I Made 


Containing the first lesson in sewing and a quilt pattern will be sent to you for 25 cents. 
Send your quarters to the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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